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LORD LYTTELTON. 


On Saturday afternoon, the 22nd inst., a funeral 
procession passed through Hagley Park—for more 
than three centuries the seat of the Lytteltons —to 
the neighbouring church. Most of the long line 
of mourners carried flowers ; a cross in flowers was 
on the coffin, which was borne by servants of the 
Lyttelton household. Crowds of mourners, besides 
those to whom the deceased had been near and 
dear by ties of blood and of personal friendship, 
witnessed the progress, towards the plain grave in 
the open churchyard, of that coffin, in which was 
enshrouded one who had leapt the barrier which 
divides the two great mysteries, and who had 
rushed to meet the Inevitable Angel. 

The burden of nine and fifty years of life was 
not too much for the strength of the Jate lamented 
lord, but it overcame his spirit. He was a ripe 
scholar, a Christian gentleman, and a man of 
business ; he found time for the fulfilment of every 
a? and private duty, and created others which 

indefatigable men would have avoided. It 
has been said that overwork brought about the 
late sudden catastrophe ; but overwork kills no 
man, none, at least, who are of the brave quality 
of the late lord. Work is a tonic, not a destroyer. 
If mere excess of it slew the workers, Death would 
reap harvests more swiftly than he does at present. 
Work, toil, labour, was not a part of the first 





sentence passed on man. It wasa merciful mitiga- 
tion of the heavier penalty that by the sweat of 
his brow,—from exertion of brains or of sinews,— 
he should earn his daily bread. Indeed, we should 
all live in a Fools’ Paradise if we sat with folded 
hands awaiting doom ; without duties to perform, 
or offices of love to execute for each other. It is 
not work, but the anxieties that come with, or 
that break in upon, work, which unman the 
strongest energies and the finest intellects that 
belong to humanity. Lord Lyttelton was old 
enough and wise enough to have outlived those 
susceptibilities which make young men chafe at ill 
success, or unfairness, or at disappointment of any 
sort, from any quarter. But woe to the man who, 
having parted with his susceptibilities, has not pre- 
served in vital force all his sympathies. Lord 
Lyttelton was not such a man; but the heart 
pulses may beat too fast for life, and it is said that 
excess of deep and silent feeling for a daughter 
who had passed away before him, first disorganized, 
and then snapt asunder, the once tuneful chord of 
his former happy and useful existence. 

Lord Lyttelton was an old and well-appreciated 
contributor to “ N. & Q.” Among the most valu- 


able of his communications may be reckoned the 
original papers, out of which the editor was enabled 
to tell in clear succession the various versions of 
the celebrated ghost story connected with the 


death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton. Thereby the 
old ghost tradition was entirely demolished ; but 
it is much to be regretted that the Rev. Dr. Lee, 
in reproducing the story in a lately published 
work, overlooked all the evidence which proves 
the ridiculous and mischievous tale to be abso- 
lutely without foundation. 

Lord Lyttelton had something in him of the 
quality of Shakspeare’s Kent. “ Be Kent unman- 
nerly when Lear is mad”; and he was a little 
roughly outspoken when he was more anxious to 
support truth than to waste time in doing so by 
candied sentences. Once, the editor ventured to 
ask him to write, if possible, a hand sufficiently 
legible to be read after reasonable time and effort. 
His reply was that he could write as clear a hand 
as any man, but he had not the leisure to do it! 
Yet he willingly found time to correct his proofs, 
and sometimes to return them with valuable sug- 
gestions. 

The daily papers have told what more was to be 
chronicled of the late baron. Here is offered 
simply the expression of an honest respect for one 
on whose memory be peace. He sleeps in what 
the poet Thomson, the friend >f the first Lord 
Lyttelton, called the British Tempe. 

“ There, along the dales 

With woods o’erhung and shagged with mossy rock,— 

There, on each hand, the gushing waters play, 

And down the ~ough cascade with dashing, fail, 

Or gleam in J+ gthened vista through the trees.” 


Ep. 
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May I offer in the name of your readers and 
contributors our most deep —_ at the future 
disappearance in your pages of the signature Lyr- 
teLToN? I had known him for many years, and 
corresponded with him on matters in which we 
had a common interest. We have had passages 
of arms in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” never “at out- 
rance,” but always “ with the arms of courtesy.” 

Can any of your correspondents tell me whether 
versions of Tennyson’s epitaph on Franklin are on 
the eve of publication? Lorp Lytretton wrote 
before Christmas asking me to send “one in each 
language, or at least in Greek.” I sent my con- 
tributions. His answer, dated Dec. 26, thus ends: 
“There will be about one hundred versions.” I 
am pleased to add that in his last letter,—alas ! 
that it should be his last,—he calls me Turrioxp. 

& z. 


THE ENCUMBERED ESTATES COURT. 


That history repeats itself is a truth admitted 
by all : the Encumbered Estates Court in Ireland 
is only a repetition of what took place in the reign 
of Tiberius eighteen hundred years ago. I quote 
from Tacitus, Annals, bk. vi. chaps. xvi. xvii. 

16. At that time a great number of informers 
made an attack on those who were increasing their 
property by usury, against the law of Cesar, 
the Dictator, in which enactments are made as to 
the method of lending money and holding property 
in Italy. This law had been evaded, as public 
advantage is sacrificed to private custom. The 
evil of usury was an old one to the city, and a 
very frequent source of seditions and disagree- 
ments, and, therefore, was restrained when morals 
were less corrupt. For by the twelve tables it was 
ordered that no one should receive more than* 
twelve per cent., as formerly rich men made terms 
according to their own will ; afterwards, by a law 
introduced by the tribunes, interest was reduced 
to six per cent., and finally lending for interest was 
forbidden. By several popular votes opposition 
was given to these illegal transactions; but 
though repressed, they broke out again by won- 
derful contrivances. Then Gracchus, the Preetor, 
before whom the question had arisen, seeing that 
many were involved in the difficulty, brought the 
matter before the Senate. The senators were 
affrighted, as no one was free from some fault of 
the kind, and they asked for an indemnity from 
the Emperor. Tiberius granted their request, and 
gave them six months to settle their affairs, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the law. 

17. Hence arose scarcity in the Money Market, 
as there was a run upon the debts of all at the 
same time. Because judgment was given against 





* “ Feenus unciarium,” one ounce for every hundred 
lent, but, as interest was paid by the month, this 
amounted to twelve per cent. 





as and their properties sold,* coined money 
was held closely by the Revenue or the Treasury. 
On this the Senate decreed that every one should 
invest two-thirds of the interest in lands in Italy. 
But creditors called for their principal, nor was it 
honourable that debtors should break faith with 
them. Therefore first there arose a tumult in the 
courts, then petitions, then confusion in the 
Pretor’s Court. What was supposed to be a 
remedy, namely sale and purchase, had a contrary 
effect, because the usurers had invested all their 
money in the purchase of land. A fall in value 
followed the abundance in the market ; in propor- 
tion as each man was more deeply in debt,+ he 
divided his property at a greater disadvantage, 
and many were cast forth from their fortunes. 
The overthrow of private property was destroying 
rank and character, until the Emperor came to the 
rescue, placing a large sumyt (“ Millies sestertia ”) 
in the banks, and giving a power of borrowing 
without interest for three years, if the debtor could 
give security to the public for double the amount 
on land. Thus confidence was restored, and after 
a short time individuals were found ready to lend ; 
nor was the purchase of land pressed, according to 
the decree of the Senate : thus, as often before, 
matters began under a serious aspect, but proved 
trifling in the end. 

These facts are worth considering. The Encum- 
bered Estates Act arose out of the famine of 1846. 
The facts mentioned by Tacitus were founded on 
the false notion that all interest for money is un- 
lawful. However, the fall in land and the losses 
of property are very like the events in Ireland 
from 1851 to 1858. But the loan from Govern- 
ment and the security required are matters of 
which we may fairly make a note. 

Dublin. 





“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 

The smallest light thrown upon that obscure 
subject, the history of our National Anthem, will 
be read with interest. At present we know not 
who wrote words or music; and the more we 
investigate the matter, the more difficult it appears 
to get at the truth. 

Among my recent purchases in the book line is 
a curious volume of word-books, issued by the old 
Academy of Ancient Music between the years 
1733 and 1791. Upon looking it through, I was 
deeply interested to find in one of the books, for 





* “Signatum argentum” (the circulating medium) 
“ fisco vel erario attinebatur.” It is hard to say what 
is the exact meaning here. 

+ “ Quo quis oberatior egrius distrahebant multique 
fortunis provolvebantur.” gave this, the most literal 
translation, when I answered for my degree. My 
examiner, the late ‘Rev. George Sidney Smith, said 
“ distrahebant” meant merely sold ; he showed me some 
authority for this. 

t Something above 780,0007. 
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1745, the following “Latin Chorus,” which has 
escaped all notice by writers on the subject, and 
which appears to me to be the original of our 
National Anthem, and anterior to the English 
version :— 
“Latin Cuorvs. 
1. 
“O Deus optime ! 
Salvum nunc facito 
Regem nostrum ; 
Sit lzeta victoria, 
Comes et gloria. 
Salvum jam facito, 
Tu Dominum. 
9 
Exurgat Dominus ; 
Rebelles dissipet, 
Et reprimat ; 
Dolos confundito ; 
Fraudes depellito ; 
In te sit situ spes ; 
O! Salva Nos.” 


“ ENGLISHED. 
1 


“© good God, preserve our King in safety, 

Let joyful Victory and Glory be his constant compa- 

nions. 
O God! save our King. 
2. 

O God arise ! disperse the Rebellion, and suppress 

them, confound their Devices, and frustrate their 

schemes, for in thee we place our Hopes. 
O save us all!” 

I think it is evident that the English words of 
God save the King were not commonly known 
when this Latin version appeared, or they would 
surely have been appended instead of the version 
given. The authorship of the words of our National 
Anthem isall matter of conjecture. Carey is totally 
out of the question, for he died in 1743, and all 
the stories that are told about his singing them are 
entirely devoid of credit. As regards his having 
composed the music, and getting Smith (Handel's 
amanuensis) to adapt or alter his bass, it is too 
ridiculous for serious consideration. The sup- 
porters of this theory are men who know nothing 
of music, and who are unable to judge of Carey’s 
skill as a musician. It only requires an examina- 
tion of his works to be convinced that he pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge of the science. I 
may particularly notice his Cantatas, published in 
1724, a copy of which rare work is before me. As 
music, these compositions are second to none of 
the works of the minor composers of the time. 
All the improbable stories told of Henry Carey in 
connexion with the National Anthem were got up, 
regardless of truth, mainly to serve poor George 
Saville Carey, and perhaps get him a pension ; but 
they signally failed, as it was just they should. 

The earliest notice that can be depended upon, 
as regards the introduction of God save the King 
to the public, is that given by Benjamin Victor in 
his letter to Garrick, October, 1745, who informs 











us that it was sung upon the stage at both national 
theatres by “twenty gentlemen” (gentlemen of 
the Chapel Royal) with great effect. He also says 
they sung the words “to an old anthem tune,” 
which is exactly in accordance with my idea of the 
origin of the tune, and borne out by the Latin. 
words which I have discovered. 

It is, I think, a remarkable circumstance that 
the directors of the Academy of Ancient Music: 
(which comprised some of the most able musicians 
of the day), who are so particular in giving the 
names and dates of every composition in their 
programmes, should be silent upon the authorship 
of the Latin Chorus. It was unknown to them ; 
doubtless an “old anthem tune,” the name of the 
composer of which had not been recorded, and had 
passed away from memory. 

That the music is old (sixteenth century), I 
have not the shadow of a doubt, and it is preserved 
ina MS., attributed to Dr. Bull, now in the pos- 
session of the widow of the late Richard Clark. 
There are, of course, many differences between the 
two melodies ; these I care not for. The character 
and structure of the tunes are the same ; and the 
latter is so peculiar—a rhythm of six and eight 
bars—that it almost stands alone. The measure 
is not that of any old dance, but must have been 
composed for words. In fact, it is called an 
“Ayre” in the MS., which almost denotes this. 
It is to be hoped that the music of the Latin 
Chorus may some day be discovered, and then we 
shall know more upon this interesting point. 

A great deal of harm has been done by injudi- 
cious and ignorant writers assigning an antiquity 
to the National Anthem which it cannot lay claim 
to. The following piece of information appeared 
lately in a periodical called the Saturday Pro- 
gramme (Aug. 28, 1875), and is only worth quoting 
for the sake of a quiet laugh. The story here told 
is purely imaginary. The source may be traced to 
some clumsy forgeries in Clark’s God save the 
King :— 

* The origin of God save the Queen is a very much dis-~ 
puted matter. It would seem, however, that both the- 
air and words were composed, with very little alteration, 
as they now stand, for the marriage of King Henry VII. 
with Elizabeth of York. The composer was a singer of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The tune is very similar to that 
< the present English National Anthem. One verse runs 
thus :— 

‘God save Kyng Henrie, wheresoe’er he be, 

And for Queene Elizabeth now pray wee, 
And for all her noble progenye : 
God save the Church of Christ from any folie, 
And for Queene Elizabeth now pray wee.’ 
The other verses are much in the same strain, and one 
of them contains this line— 
* Confound their knavish tricks,’ 
when referring to the ‘ politicks’ of the King’s enemies. 
This origin of the famous tune is but little known. It 
was chanted again at the marriage of Katherine of 
Arragon with Prince Arthur, and also at the coronation 
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ef Anne Bullen. Since that time it has been very 

nerally used at State ceremonies in England, and has 

me, since the reign of George III., the national 
anthem.” : 

It would be interesting to know how soon after 
1745 the National Anthem took up its position. It 
seems to have taken its stand immediately, for it 
is mentioned in The Scandalizade, a satirical poem 
published in 1750, as a thing well known :— 

“*¢ Ho, there, to whom none can, forsooth, hold a candle,’ 

Call’d the lovely faced Heidegger out to George Handel, 
‘In arranging the poet's sweet lines to a tune, 

Such as God savethe King! or the famed Tenth of June!" 

It is somewhat singular, however, that in a 
little brochure, entitled England’s Glory: a Col- 
lection of Loyal Songs sung at the Theatres, Vaux- 
hall, Ranelagh, the Musical Societies, &c., 1760, 
the words of the National Anthem do not appear, 
although we have two songs to the tune, one of 
which I shall quote. It is entitled 

“ Tae Coronation Sona. 
See Royal Charlotte come ! 
Sound Trumpet, beat the Drum ; 
Britons, rejoice. 
Whilst Bells melodious ring, 
We'll all in Chorus sing, 
God save Third George our King, 
And bless his Choice ! 
With George we "ll Charlotte join, 
From their united Line 
May Princes spring ! 
Whose God-like Acts may claim 
The sweetest Voice of Fame ; 
Thence each deserves the Name 
Of Patriot King. 
O may the Royal Pair, 
Whilst they in Glory share, 
in Love encrease ! 
To them fill Bumpers round, 
Ye skies, their Healths resound, 
And may these Joys be crown'd 
With lasting Peace !” 

Several old songs, resembling in some sort the 
National Anthem, and conveying the same senti- 
ments, have from time to time been pointed out, 
but possibly the most curious and interesting one 
is the following, which has escaped all notice. It 
is extracted from a rare black-letter volume, en- 
titled A Foarme of Prayer, with thankesgiving, to 
be used of all the Queenes Majesties loving subjectes 
every yeere, the 17 of November, being the day of 
Her Highnes entrie to her Kingdome, Lond., 
1578 ; and with this I shall, for the present, con- 
clude my notice of the National Anthem :— 

“ Lorde, keepe Elizabeth our Queene, 

Defend her in thy right : 

Shewe forth thy selfe as thou hast beene, 
Her fortress and her might. 

Preserve her Grace, confound her foes, 
And bring them downe full lowe : 

Lord, turne thy hande against all those 
That would her overthrowe. 

Mayntaine her scepter as thine owne, 

or thou hast —_ her here : 

And let this mightie worke be knowne, 

To nations farre and nere. 





A noble ancient Nurse, O Lorde, 
In England let her raigne : 

Her Grace among us do uffurde, 
For ever to remaine. 

Indue her, Lorde, with vertues store, 
Rule thou her royall Rod : 

Into her minde thy spirit powre, 
And shewe thy selfe her God. 

In trueth upright, Lorde, guide her still, 
Thy Gospell to defende : 

To say and do what thou doest will, 
And stay where thou doest ende. 

Her counsell, Lorde, vouchsafe to guide, 
With wisdome let them shine, 

In godliness for to abide, 
As it becommeth thine. 

To seeke the glorie of thy name, 
Their countries wealth procure, 

And that they may perfoarme the same, 
Lord, graunt thy spirit pure.” 

Epwarp F. Risteactr. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Eveyine Mass.—A curious question has been 
raised as to the meaning of a passage in Romeo 
and Juliet, as though Shakspeare had committed 
an error in making Juliet say to Father Lawrence, 
a Franciscan friar, her confessor :-— 

“ Shall I come to you at evening mass?” 
The day was Tuesday ; the time, it might be sug- 
gested, was Lent, but that is highly improbable, 
from the words of Mercutio :— 

“ A hare, sir, in a Lenten pic, that is something stale 
and hoar ere it be spent.” 

Shakspeare is strictly accurate as to the time 
of the marriage. Juliet, before she is summoned 
to church, says :— 

* Now is the sun upon the high-most hill 

Of this day's journey: and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours.” 

He is equally true as regards the shrift and time 
of mass. Walafrid Strabo says :—“ Tempus Misse 
faciendz interdiim ante meridiem, interdiim circa 
nonam, aliquando [on certain Saturdays] ad ves- 
— ” (De Reb. Eccles., c. xxiii.). Amalarius, 

ishop of Treves, says :—“ Addidimus propter 
nostram consuetudinem inolitam rationabiliter posse 
Missam celebrari horé nond, quia tunc Dominus 
emisit spiritum” (De Eccles. Off., lib. iv. c. xb) ; 
and specifies Lent as the season for this hour 
(lib. i. c. vii.). The traditional hour for evensong 
is still 3 Pp... in many cathedral churches, as 
Cosin, in 1661, understood the proper time to be 
“ between two and six of the clock in the evening” 
(Works, v. 566). Evening mass is therefore equiva- 
lent to afternoon mass. It is observable how precise 
Shakspeare is with regard to time in this play :— 

“The second cock hath crowed, 
The curfew-bell hath rung, ’tis three o'clock.” 

On a future occasion I may have a note to add 
on “St. Peter’s Church.” 

Even if we do not confine the time of the “ stolen 
marriage day” to Lent, the Generales Rubrice 
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cover other seasons of the year :—“In adventu, 
quadragesima, iv. Temporibus, etiam infra octavam 
Pentecostes, et Vigiliis que jejunantur, quamvis 
sint dies solennes, Missa de tempore debet cantari 
post Nonam” (c. xv.). So our own Lyndwood 
says :— Missa debet dici diebus jejuniorum in 
nond; that is, Missa publica et solennis” (lib. iii. 
tit. 23). Mackenzie E. C. Watcorrt. 


SHaKsPEARIAN Nortes.—I. We all know the 
query Johnson is said to have put to his mother 
when she is said to have called him a “ puppy” ; 
but it is strange to find almost the same scene 
occurring in $hakspeare :— 

“ Painter. You're a dog. 

Apemantus. Thy mother’s of my generation: what’s 
she, if I be a dog?” —TZimon of Athens, Act i. sc. 1. 

If. The fact of Byron having read Shakspeare 
has been questioned. The following notes are 
taken from his works :— 

(1.) “I cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most dear to me.” 

This is the motto to “Childish Recollections” in 
the Hours of Idleness; and, with the substitution 
of precious for dear, occurs in Macbeth, Act iv. 
sc. 3. 

(2.) The line— 

“ We have scotch'd the snake, not killed it "— 

from Act iii. sc. 2 of the same play, is partly 
) wag in, if I recollect rightly, a stanza of Don 

wan. 
(3.) “ Honest, honest Iago ! 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee,” 
from Othello, is used as a heading to the famous 
satire beginning— 

“ Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred.” 

(4.) There is, too, a strange similarity of ex- 

ression between the line from Measure for 

easure, Act iii. sc. 1— 

“To lie in cold obstruction and to rot "— 
and that in Byron’s Giaour— 
“Cold obstruction’s apathy.” 

III. There is a peculiar intertwining of idea in 

the two following instances :— 
(1.) “ To move wild laughter in the throat of death.” 
Love's Labour’s Lost, Act i. se. 3. 
“ Strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” —Comus. 
(2.) “ This ambitious foul infirmity.” 
Luerece, v. 22, 1. 3. 
SDs cccnes 

That last infirmity of noble minds.” —Lycidas. 

IV. Has the strong parallelism of style between 
Lucrece’s tirade against “ opportunity,” and Fal- 
conbridge’s exposition of “ commodity” in King 
John, been noted by any one ? 

W. T. Noremac. 


“As You Like Ir,” Acr nm. sc. 7 (5% S. v. 
143.)—Pope introduced the reading,— 
“Till that the very very means do ebb.” 





The old copies, which are followed by the Cam- 
bridge editors, have :— 
“Till that the weary very means do ebb.” 

I offer the suggestion that for “means” we 
should read “mears,” i.e. boundaries or limits. 
This word, sometimes found in legal documents, is 
used, in one or other of its forms of mear, meer, or 
mere, by Spenser, Bacon, and Archbishop Usher ; 
and in Antony and Cleopatra (Act iii. sc. 13, 10) we 
have the participle mered. The alteration proposed 
is slight, and the sense and beauty of the line 
become at once apparent. J. L. WALKER. 


“THIS BLUE-EY’D HAG,” Tempest, Act i. sc. 2,. 
1, 269.—The point here is to establish that blue- 
ey'd meant having blue rings round the eyes ; 
ef. As You Like It, Act iii. se. 2,393. Here 
is a good example of a “ blue eye and” swollen, 
from Beaumont and Fletcher's Honest Man’s 
Fortune, Act v. sc. 3. Speaking of various quack 
devices, this cure for a black eye—as raw beefsteak 
is now-a-days considered of excellent virtue—is 
given :— 

“ Or bring in rotten pippins 

To cure blue eyes, and swear they come from China.” 

This demolishes Staunton’s conjecture (also, I 
think, given by Mr. P. A. Daniel, in his volume 
of emendations), blear-ey’d. Besides, this fact of 
blue eyes has reference to the witch’s condition. 

Harowp LittLepAte. 





Cuartes Wetts.—The Atheneum of the 8th 
inst. contains an interesting account of this 
= po pe dramatist,” whose dramatic poem 
of Joseph and his Brethren was published, under 
the pseudonym of H. L. Howard, by Whittakers, 
in 1824, fell dead from the press, and is only now, 
upon the strong representations of competent 
judges, republished, and the author proclaimed 
second to none—not even Shakspeare! “ Fifty 
years of golden silence,” says Mr. Watts, “have 
followed, but not another line of dramatic poetry 
did Wells print.” This may be correct if applying 
to the period subsequent to the date of Joseph, 
but believing that I could show that this was not 
the only dramatic work published by this neglected 
author, I have just, from my own stores, looked up 
the following : Dramas adapted for the Representa- 
tion of Juvenile Persons. By H. Howard. 12mo. 
Whittakers, 1820. On the fly-leaf of this I find I 
have pencilled, “H. Howard, i.e. Wells, a 
schoolmaster”; and if not known, I record it as 
an unmistakable earlier production of this newly 
discovered genius. The book contains a sensible 
Preface, offering his little dramas to those engaged 
in the tuition of youth, as suitable to draw forth 
the oratorical powers of their pupils ; and to avoid 
the “interference of female characters, imparting 
a dangerous precocity to those softer emotions 
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whose resistless force even manhood carr t con- 
trol,” there is neither such, nor any al! .s‘on to 
them. 

Alluding to Hannah More, he admits that her 
dramas are excellent, but “too holy.” It was, he 
says, at the representation of one of these that he 
felt how eligible something on the same plan, but 
less sacred, would have been, and believes he has 
here supplied it, thus concluding :— 

“Though 1 contemplate failure from inexperience, 
inexperience ought not to be urged against the attempt. 
Were this permitted to influence condemnation, Shak- 
epeare would have died an unremembered man, and 
Byron lived an undistinguished lord. May some of that 
fortitude which the importance of the subject gave me, 
and enabled me to prosecute it to completion, also enable 
me to support the mortification of defeat.” 

The dramas in this little volume are, “The 
Noble Revenge,” “Damon and Pythias,” “ Obe- 
dience,” and “ A Pill for Pride.” As the scene of 
the first is the field of Agincourt, with Henry V. 
and his nobles, a basis is supplied for comparing 
the heroic speeches of this new candidate for fame 
with those of another, who has long since reached 
its pinnacle, and maintains his supremacy. 

J. O. 


Lapy AraseLttA Dennxy.—In the first volume 
of The Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, by 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P., which was pub- 
lished last year, sundry particulars have been given 
of the good Lady Arabella Denny, but not by any 
means as many as, with a little more research, 
might have been laid before the reader. It is to 
be hoped that many additional details of “ this 
excellent woman,” who was beyond all question a 
credit to her family, will be given in the second 
edition of Lord Edmond’s valuable biography. 

Meanwhile, let me remark that in the volume, 
P. 7 n, there are two inaccuracies with reference to 

er which should not be left without correction. 
Lady Arabella Fitzmaurice, sister of John, Earl of 
Shelburne (Earl William’s father), was the wife 
of Mr. Arthur (not Alfred) Denny, M.P. for the 
co. Kerry, who died, without issue, in August, 
1742, and the year of her death was 1792, and nat 
1785. But it is easy to account for the latter mis- 
statement. In the Dublin Chronicle, 20th March, 
1792, there is merely a very brief announcement 
of the death of this public benefactor (which had 
been erroneously reported, with some particulars, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1785, part i. p. 235): 
“ Died on Sunday [the 18th], at her house, at the 
Blackrock [near Dublin], Lady Arabella Denny, 
aged 85.” The editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
must, therefore, in some measure be held answer- 
able for the repetition of the error. 

In Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown 
and Donnybrook, in the County of Dublin, pp. 
231-237, many highly interesting particulars of 
Lady Arabella, who was, for half a century, a 





parishioner, and, in every sense of the term, “a 
parochial worthy,” have been gleaned from various 
credible sources; and to them I can with con- 
fidence refer the reader. Abnna. 


Awnprew Hooxr or Bristot.—He was the 
author of a well-written Essay on the National 
Debt, London and Bristol, 1750. Are there other 
pamphlets by him? In the above Essay, which 
he dedicated to Henry Pelham, he says, speaking 
of it, “ The attempt, Sir, is new and arduous, being 
no less than a critico-political survey of the in- 
ternal state of Great Britain.” The most curious 
things in the pamphlet now are his estimates of 
the wealth of Great Britain at different times, 
They are :— 

A.D. 1600. £. 

6,500,000 
130,000,000 


Cash Stock (he means coin) ut sad 
Personal Stock (this includes cattle, &c.) 
Land Steck (simply the land) ; . 





216,666,666 
A D. 1660. 
14,000,000 
280,000,000 
172,666,660 


466,666,666 


Cash Stock 
Personal Stock 
Land Stock 


A.D. 1683. 





Cash Stock 18,500,0°0 
Personal Stock 370,000,000 
Land Stock 298 166.656 

616 666.666 

A.D. 1749. 

Cash Stock . $0,000, 00 
Personal Stock 600,000,000 
Land Stock $70,000,000 


1,000,000,000 
Ratru N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Percy’s “Retiques.”—Where was the first edi- 
tion of this work printed and published? I have 
made many attempts to procure it, but have never 
succeeded. The Museum Library has only a 
second edition; but in the library of a friend, 
who has long been a resident in Lausanne, I have 
just met with an edition of the Reliques which, I 
think, may be the original one. It is in three 
volumes, 12mo. The introductions to the songs 
and ballads vary considerably from those in the 
modern editions, published by Triphook and 
others. The title-pages are anonymous, and there 
is not the slightest clue in the unsigned preface 
as to the editor's name. The mezzotint or copper- 
plate illustrations are identical with those in Trip- 
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The “ Durat 
opus Vatum ” is on each title-page as a motto to 


hook and other 12mo. editions. 
the engraving. At the foot of the title-page to 
vol. i. is, “ London and Francfort, Printed for 
J. G. Fleischer, 1790.” The title to vol. ii. has 
merely “ London, 1790,” and no publisher. But 
on the title of vol. iii. we again meet with “J. G. 
Fleischer,” but the date is 1791. 

The type and coarse thin paper (veritable blotting 
paper) are evidently of foreign fabric, and induce 
a suppcsition that the book was printed at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. Isanythingknownof Fleischer? 
Did Percy ever live at Frankfort? I have never 
seen any statement to that effect. I shall be glad 
of any information. Perhaps Dr. Riweavir and 
Mr. Cuaprett can help me. In concluding this 
note, I would observe that in the volumes before 
me a few rude passages, which obtrude like gar- 
den-gods, in modern editions are blanked or 
softened down. James Henry Drxoy. 


THe MepITERRANEAN.—At p. 298 of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (1827 edition), I find the Doctor 
remarking :—“ ‘All our religion, almost all our law, 
almost all our arts, almost all that sets us above 
savages, has come to us from the shores of the 
Mediterranean.’ The General [Paoli] observed that 
‘the Mediterranean would be a noble subject for 
a poem.’” This conversation took place just one 
hundred years ago, viz. in 1776. Lady Hesketh 
seems to have suggested the same subject to 
Cowper, for on July 11, 1791, he writes thus to 
her :—“ Many thanks for the Mediterranean hint ; 
but unless I were a better historian than I am, 
there would be no proportion between the theme 
and my ability. It seems, indeed, not to be so 
properly a subject for one poem as for a dozen” 
(Works, iv. p. 197). Has any one taken up the 
idea since Cowper’s time? 

Wituram Georce Brack. 


Apam Seppar.—Can any of your readers give 
me the real name of this abbot (the last of Jer- 
vaulx) ? When a prisoner in the Tower, he related 
an adventure which happened to him on the 
occasion of a “rising” in Yorkshire. “One 
Asleby, chief captain of those parts, said to him, 
* Howson, traitor, where hast thou been?’ and 
cried, ‘ Geate a block to strike of his heade upon’” 
(see Surtees Soc. vol. xlii. p. 271). But in Gent's 
Hist. of the City of York, p. 218, speaking of the 
same rising (insurrection), he says: “ William 
Thurst and Adam Nelson, Abbots of Fountains 
and Jervax, with several others, were put to death 
in divers places of the kingdom.” F. Howson. 

Arncliffe, Skipton, Yorkshire. 


Cart. Tomas Stucktey.—In “N. & Q.,” 1" 
8. xii. 127, 170, there is some account of this 
strange character and disloyal subject, also in 
Chambers’s Book of Days and the Harleian Mis- 











cellany (see “Copie of a Letter to Mendoza”), 
vol. ii, of the octavo edition, p. 81; but he is still 
a very mythical person. In his Whole Workes, 
John Taylor, the Water Poet, under the head of 
“ God’s Manifest Mercies ” in preserving England, 
alludes to the malice of Rome in Pope Gregory 
and the King of Spain conspiring to foment re- 
bellion in Ireland through the instrumentality of 
Stuckley ; these, he says, in his quaint manner— 
** Would Saint Peter to Saltpeeter twine, 
And make our kingdome caper in the ayre,” 

which brings me to my query. Can any one say 
from what work this little cut is taken? A battle- 
field to the right, on the left a tent under which 
Pope Gregory XIII. and a king seated ; on his 
knees before them a cloaked man, inscribed below, 
“Stucley, encouraged by Pope and King of Spayne, 
rayseth rebellion.—F. H. Sculp.”; a pencilling 
dates this 1630. My cut may be supposed to 
have accompanied some book or tract which would 
tell us more about the hero of Peel’s Famous His- 
torye of the Lyfe and Death of Capt. Stuckley, who 
made his exit at the battle of Alcazar. ~& 


An Otp Eneuisu Battap.—In my childhood, 
my grandmother, a native American, who was born 
in 1754, used to sing to me an old ballad, which, 
she informed me, was sung to her in her child- 
hood by her aged grandfather. This grandfather 
fought at the battle of the Boyne, under William 
of Orange. The only lines I can remember of the 
song (William is represented as the speaker) are : 

“The Lord shall be the King to-day, 
And I the general under.”’ 

I should be glad to know whether there is still 
extant a ballad containing these lines. If so, and 
if it would not too much encumber your pages, I 
should be pleased to see it reproduced in your 
valuable publication. Scoro-AMERICUS. 


Arrican Exprpitions.—I should be greatly 
obliged by a tabular return of this century’s expe- 
ditions to Africa, giving as concisely as possible 
in columns—after the fashion of Parliamentary 
returns—the following information :—Date of sail- 
ing of expedition, date of return of expedition, 
under whose auspices sent out, by whom con- 
ducted, objects for which expedition was sent, 
main results and discoveries of expedition. Under 
the last heading, which would be most interesting, 
should appear the names of the new lakes and 
rivers. J. L. CS. 


Movtp on Boox-Covers.—Can any of your 
readers skilled in the art of the bookbinder ex- 
plain to me why some volumes are attacked by 
this pest, while others remain free therefrom? I 
have a pretty large library, and some parts of it 
are not so dry as I could wish. In what is almost 
the dryest part of the room, upon an inner wall, 
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stand shelves devoted to books of reference ; on 
these isa set of Dr. Smith’s dictionaries of The 
Bible, of Classical Geography, and of Biography 
and Mythology. There are eight volumes in all, 
in black cloth covers as published. Yesterday I 
discovered, to my extreme disgust, that the covers 
of vols. i. and ii. of the Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology were spotted all over with mould. 
The third volume of this series, and all the 
volumes of the other two dictionaries, as well as 
all the cloth-bound books in the neighbourhood, 
were quite free therefrom. What is the meaning 
of this? Damp cannot be the cause, or all the 
books would be affected in the same degree. I 
think that it must be caused by the kind of paste 
used by the people who make the covers. If I am 
correct in this surmise, it is important that this 
mould-producing compound should be at once 
discarded. Anon, 


Arperve Famriy.—John Arderne, of Alvanley, 
Cheshire, married (1663-4) Rachel, daughter and 
heiress of William Richardson, of Boothurst in 
Rushton, and had issue nine sons, the youngest 
named Richard, who was baptized at Tarporley, 
July 12, 1705. Wanted to know the date and 
place of marriage and death of the latter, or the 
writer would esteem it a favour to receive instruc- 
tions as to the best means to adopt in searching 
for the required information. 

AMATEUR ANTIQUARY. 


Howarp, Eart or Erriscuam.—The peerages 
give, as the third son of Sir William Howard, son 
of the first Baron Howard of Effingham, Sir 
Charles Howard, Kt., with no further information. 
Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey, in the 
pedi of the family, states that he died 1652, 
wt. fifty-seven. At Somerset House is a record 
of the administration of the effects of Sir Francis 
Howard (through whom the title descended), De- 
cember, 1654, and of his younger brother the 
above Sir Charles Howard, July 13, 1653, to 
Anne Howard and Elizabeth Howard, his daugh- 
ters. He is therein described as “late of Mar- 
wood, co. Surrey, Kt., widower, deceased.” I 
should be obliged by further particulars of his 
children, and if he left male issue. 

There is no such parish as Marwood in Surrey ; 
but probably Merrow, near Guildford, is meant, 
where, however, the name is not met with in the 
register at the time. Merrow is not far from 
Great Bookham, the burial and birth place cf 
many of the Howards. 

It is supposed that —— Howard, Yeoman of the 
Tents and Toils from James II. to Queen Anne, 
was ason of Sir Charles Howard. He married a 
sicter of Sir George Waterman, Kt., Lord Mayor 
et London (qui ob. 1682), believed to be of the 
Watermans who lived at Stoke next Guildford. 
The male issne of this match were—1. Thomas 





Howard, of Guildford, surgeon, born 1664, who 
married Letitia, daughter of Sir Richard Heath, 
Baron of the Exchequer; 2. John Howard, of 
Guildford, surgeon ; 3. William Howard, of Guild- 
ford, surgeon; 4. Charles Howard, Keeper of 
Hampton Court Palace, born about 1694. 

W. S. E. 


Ratecu Famiiy.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents inform me as to the issue, their Christian 
names, marriages, &c., of Mr. Philip Ralegh and 
Frances, daughter of Edward Grenville of Foxcott, 
co. Bucks ? D. C. E. 

Bedford. 


Carita “I.”—Ignorant people, with just a 
smattering of letters, often write the singular pro- 
noun of the first person with a small letter. Can 
any philological reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me why 
the custom of literary men has condemned this, 
the practice of their inferiors? Is there any 
parallel usage in other modern languages ? 


W. H., Univ. Dunelm. 


Tae Genera Post Orrice.—Can any of your 
readers, versed in Hansard, denote the speech upon 
the Post-Office wherein Lord Palmerston expressed 
his opinion that revenue should be the secondary 
object of that department, an efficient public ser- 
vice being its first and main one? & 7. 


CamBripce Universiry Atmanacs.—I have 
in my possession a few Cambridge University al- 
manacs, commencing with the year 1801. Could 
you inform me whether a similar issue was made 
by the University of Oxford, and where I could 
obtain them ? E. B. Grasury. 


Heratpic.—To what family do the following 
arms belong? I copied them from some old docu- 
ments in my possession :—Several eagles displayed 
on a field parted per pale sable, and or. Crest : 
An eagle argent, surmounting a profiled helmet. 

L. J. A. Pie. 

Maidstone. 


Warzeoosz.—An explanation (from Bailey's 
Dictionary) is given of this word in Notices to 
Correspondents (5" §. iv. 340). In Leicester the 
annual holiday of the men employed in printing 
offices is so called, but it is never applied to the 
many “outings” of other workmen. Why is 
this ? Tuomas Nortu. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


Losster : Spiice.—The first word is used in 
the slang of boys at Winchester College to mean 
“weep,” “cry.” I have been told that a word 
louster is used by the inhabitants of the New 
Forest with the same sense. Splice is used by 
Winchester boys to mean “throw.” Can any one 
give information about these words? WunToy. 

New College, Oxford. 
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“ EXTRAORDINARY SuPeRstTitioy.—A farmer, living 
near Lake Bassenthwaite, has been unfortunate with 
respect to some of his cows being addicted to slipping 
their calves. Somebody advised him that, in order to 
prevent a continuance of similar misfortunes, he should 
bury a calf alive in sight of its dam. The cruel sugges- 
tion, we are credibly informed, was actually carried into 
effect.” — West Cumberland Times. 


Do any of your readers know other instances of 
this superstition ? W. G. 





Replies, 


THE QUEEN’S NEW DESIGNATION. 
(5 S. v. 265.) 


A great deal has been written about the addi- 
tion of “ India” to the royal style, as if it must of 
necessity make it more complex : this, however, 
is by no means the case, but, on the contrary, it 
gives a very good opportunity of making the style 
very much less complex than at present ; more 
especially as the translation of the words “Queen” 
and “ Empress” is, it seems, identical in the native 
language of India, so that four words only, and 
those intelligible ones, viz., “ Queen of England 
and India,” could (if our rulers would do it) be 
substituted for the present long and very compli- 
cated style of fourteen words. Of course, in this 
case, “ England” would (by Act) be held to in- 
clude “Scotland, Ireland, and the British Do- 
minions.” 

People seem to think that our beloved Sovereign 
is now “Queen of England.” I wish she were ; 
it is not only a most ancient, but a most simple 
title (that of Queen Elizabeth, &c.) ; but she is 
no such thing. She is not “ Queen of Britain,” or 
even “ Queen of Great Britain and Ireland” ; she 
is (only?) “of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith,” a most elaborate and somewhat senseless 
designation. Is it known who first invented the 
term “Great Britain”? I believe, but am not 
sure, it was our seventeenth-century Solomon. He 
certainly “dubbed” England and Scotland by 
that name in his proclamation of 1604 (qy. has a 
king the right to alter the name of his dominions ?); 
but there was a proviso that, this name not having 
been recognized by Parliament, its operation should 
not extend to legal proceedings. It is to be noted 
that James, unlike many of his later successors, 
understood both Latin and English, and that con- 
sequently, though on the Great Seal the word 
“Rex” came, very properly, after “ Angliz, Scotiz,” 
&c., the word “ king” (in the English style) came 
before the words “of Great Britain,” &c. Wil- 
liam III. wisely left “Great Britain” alone, and 
wrote himself “ King of England, Scotland,” &c., 
not “of England, Scotland, &c., King.” Whose 
idea was it to use, in the English style, the Latin 








construction, and to “put the cart before the 
horse”? I beg the Queen’s pardon (Queen Anne’s 
I mean, if it was done in her time) if I should 
have said “mare.” Did people formerly talk 
about “ John, of Marlborough, Duke” ; “ George, 
of Northampton, Earl,” &c. ; or is it still the proper 
style of (say) the Duke of Richmond to put his 
three or four titles of dukedom before the word 
“duke”? Is it supposed to add dignity to the 
style? It may do so; but, however dignified, it 
does not seem good English. 

But doubtless the great magician now at the head ~ 
of the Government, with his well-known taste for 
grandiloquence, will not be content with desig- 
nating our Eastern empire by such a simple term 
as “India,” merely, in fact, “calling a spade a 
spade.” Only five letters to express that vast 
territory, when something like forty are required 
for these three little islands, besides the grandeur 
conferred on them by the reverse movement (i.e. the 
Latin construction), which is not given to the 
“Empress of India.” If England and Scotland 
were, by a stroke of the pen, changed to “ Great 
Britain,” why should not India undergo a similar 
process? I am no Eastern scholar, but humbly 
submit that, failing the simple designation of 
“Queen of England and India” suggested above, 
it would be more consonant to the heavy grandeur 
of the present style, if it must be retained, that 
the new designation should run “of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen ; 
of the Great, Grand, and Holy Panjandrums, and 
of the Disunited Dominions of ali the Indi 
Empress ; of the Church and its Vicar-Gen 
(Lord Penzance), Head ; and of all Past, Present, 
and Future Faiths in these her realms, Defender 
Supreme” ; and so forth. 

The word “Emperor” or “Empress” is, ac- 
cording to many, a word of ill omen. It seems to 
me that the word “ Defender” is quite as bad, or 
worse. If the advice of Henry VIII.’s fool had 
been taken, to “let the Faith defend itself,” it 
would have fared much better. A good oppor- 
tunity now occurs of taking it, which I trust will 
not be lost. In about twelve years after Leo X. . 
had conferred that ominous title on Henry VIIL 
the attraction of above 160,000/. a year, and the 
charms of his wife’s waiting-women, that is to say 
the World and the Flesh (not to mention any one 
else), proved too strong for the first “defender” ; 
so that, after abolishing and “ protesting against” 
the faith, he proceeded to marry, in defiance of the 
(late) faith (but, according to Mr. Froude, purely 
for the sake of his country), a long series of the 
said ladies, and to seize on the revenues of the 
said faith for the aggrandizement of himself and 
his courtiers. Luckily for Scotland, its faith has 
no “defender.” The (then) faith in Ireland was 
abolished only a few years ago, like the (late) 
faith in England, with the full consent of its 
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“ defender.” While, as to the (now) faith in Eng- 
land, I think 
“ Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis,” &c. 

The following lines are said to have been found 
on the division table of the House of Commons :— 

* Sidonia made a duke his reign to grace ; 

William another. On a change of place, 
Sidonia makes an empress. Let us hope 
William (when in) wont ‘cap him’ with a pope.” 

But surely it is not the late, but rather the 
present, Prime Minister who has “a taste” for 
conferring titles, both ordinary and extraordinary. 
The number of peers and baronets he has 
created testifies to one; and his fondness for 
“special remainders” (formerly very rarely used, 
and generally only in cases of very great merit) 
to the other. There are no less than two in- 
stances of these already in his creations for this 
year, one of which, i.e. that of raising a commoner 
to the House of Lords, with a special remainder of 
his peerage to a collateral, is an unprecedented 
and a most dangerous innovation. Southey’s ac- 
count of Napoleon’s march to Moscow, very 
slightly altered, well describes his sway :— 

“ There are earls by the dozen, and barons by scores, 

Viscounts a few, dukes one or two, 

Nought else will do, morbleu! parbleu ! 

or the glorious reign of Sidonia.” 

As to the new Latin style (in futoro), it is 
appalling to contemplate it. With everything re- 
tained, and a lot more added, people will be apt 
to think that the “D. G.” stands for “ Disraelis 
Gratia,” while, considering the sort of defence 
which the Faith has hitherto experienced from its 
“ defender,” the “ F. D.” may (not inappropriately) 
be rendered, “in the vulgar tongue,” as “ Fiddle- 
dee Dee.” G. E. C. 





“COMING THROUGH THE RYE.” 
(5™ S. v. 87, 116, 150, 191, 309.) 

Your courteous correspondent J. M. W. con- 
siders that the air called “I’ve been courting at a 
lass,” which is No. 306 of Johnson’s fourth volume 
of the Scots Musical Museum, is “ evidently not 
only the prototype, but has all the distinguishing 
phrases, of ‘Coming thro’ the rye.’” He leaves 
unnoticed No. 357 of the same volume, “ Hey, 
how, my Johnie, lad,” which is set to the same 
tune, and might equally be claimed as a “ proto- 
type.” The original query of Scoro-Americus 
was whether the t Burns had originated the 
song of “ Coming thro’ the rye,” or had retouched 
and improved any earlier song under that name. 
So the question was of poetry, and it would have 
been supererogation in me to answer as to the 
origin of the tune, when unconnected with words. 
This will account for my having “ overlooked it.” 
The sudden spring into popularity which produced 


half-a-dozen songs to this air in Scotland within 
twelve years, and the “Ifa body meet a body,” 





and perhaps others, in England, was due to the 
great success of Shield’s opera of Rosina. The 
air is in the overture, and is not associated with 
words in the opera ; but, being thoroughly vocal, 
it afforded irresistible temptation to others to sup- 
ply this seeming deficiency. It also became very 
popular as a pianoforte piece, the overture being 
srinted separately for a shilling. Shield, who was 
-_ in Northumberland, was not only an able 
musician, but had also a genius for composing 
melodies, several of which are still in favour. He 
composed in the national style, and often showed 
a predilection for that which was characteristic of 
his native district. He concludes his overture 
with this tune which has now so many names, as 
a quick movement, adding to it the then novel 
accompaniment of two bassoons to hold on the 
same note, at the interval of an octave, as a ground 
bass, in imitation of the drone of the Northumbrian 
bagpipes. Not only in Rostna, but also in his 
other operas, Shield is careful to point out airs 
which he has introduced, so that he should not 
be supposed to claim them as his own compositions. 
This air he claims as his own ; therefore, upon the 
faith of a man who was usually so scrupulous, his 
claim of authorship should be conceded, unless 
some reliable evidence of antecedent publication 
can be adduced. Stenhouse says that— 

“ As Burns had mentioned that the old tune [of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’] was but mediocre, Mr. Thomson got the 
words [of Burns] arranged to an air introduced by Shield 
in his overture to the opera of Rosina, acted at Covent 
Garden in 1783. It is the last movement of that over- 
ture, and in imitation of a Scottish bagpipe tune, in 
which the oboe is substituted for the chanter (this is an 
invention of Stenhouse’s] and the bassoon for the drone. 
Mr. Shield, however, borrowed this air, almost note for 
note, from the third and fourth strains of the Scottish 
strathspey in Cumming’s Collection, under the title of 
‘ The Miller’s Wedding.’” 

It is highly improbable that Shield ever saw 
Cumming’s Collection, but, in order to bolster up 
this charge of plagiarism against him, Stenhouse 
affixes to it the date of “Edinburgh, 1780,” within 
inverted commas (Introduction, p. Ixvi). As 
Cumming’s “20 pages folio” are perhaps un- 
known on this side of the Border—no copy, for 
instance, being in the library of the British Mu- 
seum—let us turn to Mr. David Laing’s account of 
them. He tacitly corrects Stenhouse’s misstatements 
as follows :— 

“The original copies,” says Mr. Laing, “have no 
printer or publi-her’s name, but the title is followed by 
two leaves of letter-press, containing a long list of up- 
wards of 344 subscribers (of whom the half were of the 
name of Grant), several of them subscribing for two 
four copies of the work. In the Preface, Cumming says, 
‘The Publisher follows the profession of his forefathers, 
who have been for many generations musicians in Strath- 
spey’; and states that he had spent several years in form- 
ing this collection.”—Introduction, p. c. 

So the editor of the work was also its “pub- 
lisher,” and he lived, not in Edinburgh, as Sten- 
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house says, but at Grantown in Strathspey. Mr. 
Laing continues :— 

“In another edition, tearing the following title, the 
list of subscribers and preface are suppressed :—‘ A Col- 
lection of Strathspeys, or Old Highland Reels, by Angus 
Cumming, at Grantown in Strathspey. With a Bass for 
the Violoncello, Harpsichord, or Piano Forte. Glasgow, 
7 and sold by James Aird, at his music shop in 
New Street.’” 

Thus it appears that, after Cumming had sup- 
plied his patrons at Grantown, he sold the plates 
toa music-seller in Glasgow, and not in Edinburgh ; 





and that the words “ Edinburgh, 1780,” are pure | 


fiction. If any reader of “N. & Q.” should pos- 
sess a copy of Cumming’s Collection, and will 
favour me with a transcript of the melody of “The 
Miller’s Daughter,” I shall feel obliged, and, if 
there should be any identity of tune, will acknow- 
ledge it. But James Aird, the musician and 
publisher of Glasgow, was the immediate prede- 
cessor of J. McFadyen of that city, whom I well 
recollect. Therefore the date of the work will, 
in all probability, be some years later than Shield’s 
opera. 

J. M. W.’s charitable view as to the intended 
truthfulness of Johnson, the publisher, would 
have greater weight if there were not an “Index 
of authors’ names in vol. i., so far as can be ascer- 
tained,” at the back of the Preface. There is not 
an English name in that index, although Johnson 
could not have bought many of the works which 
he has appropriated without seeing the names of 
the authors upon the copies. The omission of 
English names has been systematic, from the very 
first collection of Scotch songs, Thomson’s Orpheus 
Caledonius, down to Johnson’s Scots Musical Mu- 
seum, and, I might add, a little later. 

Some of your readers may like to know that 
David Herd’s MSS. are in the British Museum 
(Addit. MSS, 22312). Wa. CHAPPELL. 

Strafford Lodge, Oatlands Park, Surrey. 


I have read with much interest the answers to 
my query. On one point of my question I am 
fully satisfied—that the song was not original with 
Burns. I am not satisfied, however, as to the 
meaning of the word Rye. None of your cor- 
respondents speaks from positive knowledge in 
affirming that the reference is to a grain field. 
They all argue the question ; and I must acknow- 
ledge that I do not think their arguments con- 
clusive. Although a dweller in “a far country,” I 
am well aware that there is a rivulet in Ayrshire 
named Rye. The information comes to me from 
a native Scotchman that that stream was referred 
to, and the internal evidence both of the first and 
second stanzas is, to say the least, consistent with 
that opinion. Mr. Napier writes: “One can 
imagine also that, going through a rye-field, the 





one can scarcely believe such a thing of any one 
wading through a rivulet.” In answer, I have to 
say that, in my judgment, if a youth were to meet 
his sweetheart thus wading, it would be very 
natural for him to snatch a kiss; certainly it 
would be so in America. Scoro-AMERICUS. 





“Tue SHePpHerD’s Parapise” (5™ §. v. 305.) 


|—Iam not at all surprised that De. Rimpavuit 


has followed what appears to be incontrovertible 
evidence that the strictures in Prynne’s Histrio- 
mastix could not possibly be intended to apply- 
to the Queen’s acting, because the book appeared 
in print “the next day after the Queen’s pastoral 
at Somerset House.” 

In the first place, let me say that Dr. Rix- 
BAULT might put his case much more strongly than 
he does. In the letter to Laud which Prynne tore 
up before the face of the Attorney-General, and of 
which a copy has been preserved in Dell’s hand- 
writing (Add. MSS. 5994, fol. 187), Prynne says 
that the book was 
“ finished at y* Press above x. weekes, and by y* lycensers 
owne appointment published in y* country above 4 weekes 
before her Ma‘ Pastorall, against which it could not 
possibly be intended, as yo" L” and others surmised, 
being soe longe written, lycensed, and printed before it.” 

This would bring the finishing at the press 
to the end of October, 1632, and it therefore seems 
conclusive that nothing in it could be intended to 
reflect on a pastoral produced on Jan. 9, 1633. 
Nevertheless, I am not convinced. 

Salvetti, that admirable referee on questions of 
date (Add. MSS. 27962 F., fol. 358), tells us, in his 
letter of Oct. 19/29, 1632, that the pastoral was 
originally intended forrepresentation on Nov. 19/29, 
the King’s birthday ; and he adds, in another letter 
of the same date, that the Queen intended to act 
in it, and that much was expected from her grace- 
ful appearance :— 

«La Maesta suze bavera Ella ancora la sua parte, che 
senza comparatione sari la meglio; tanta ¢ la buona 
grazia che Ella ha in tutte le sue azioni.” 

In his letter of Oct. 24/Nov. 3 (fol. 360b), he 
repeats his news, adding that the Queen was 
already taking part in the rehearsals :— 

“La Regina insieme con diverse Dame della Corte va 
praticando una Pastorale, per mostrarla al suo Palazzo 
di Londra quando sara retornata quivi.” 

This news would reach Prynne’s ears just as he 
was finishing the correction of the last proof sheets. 
If, however, all that was said against Prynne was, 
as Dr. Rimpavtr puts it, that he had censured 
“the unlawfulness of men wearing women’s ap- 
parel and women men’s,” it might fairly be argued 
that this censure, occurring in the body of Prynne’s 
book, must have been printed off before he heard 
anything about the pastoral. But the fatal sen- 


temptation might, to many youthful minds, be | tence was of a much more incisive character. 


strong to take a kiss from their sweetheart ; but “ Women actors notorious whores” occurs not in 
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the text, but at the very end of the index, that is 
to say, in the very pages which would be coming 
under Prynne’s eye at the time when he knew the 
Queen was taking part in rehearsals. 

Of course the coincidence may have been acci- 
dental, but there is something suspicious in the 
mild way in which he leaves the falsity of the 
charge to be inferred from evidence in his letter 
to Laud, as compared with the indignation with 
which he repudiates in the same letter a charge of 
having written his book in combination with 
others : — 

“This, my L*, I must profess of my owne certaine 
knowledge to be a notorious untruth, unbeseeming an 
Archb’ sacred lippes, who should be ashamed to be a 
false accuser or slanderer of any man,” &c. 

Samvet R. Garver. 


Allow me to add to the very interesting note on 
the above, the following extract from Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Old English Plays, 1860 :— 

“The Shepherd's Paradise. A Pastoral by Walter 
Montague. There is a manuscript copy of this pastoral 
in the British Museum, MS. Sloane, 3649, which has a 
prologue between Apollo and Diana, commencing— 

‘What newes, Apollo, from the highest spheares ?’ 
This piece was acted privately before King Charles L., 
by the Queen and her Ladies of Honour, whose names 
are set down in the dramatis persone. It is, however, 
thus ridiculed by Sir John Suckling in his Session of the 
Poets, as being perfectly unintelligible :— 

‘ Wat Montague now stood forth to his trial, 
And did not so much as suspect a denial ; 
But witty Apollo ask’d him, first of all, 
If he understood his own pastoral.’ 
G. W. Napier. 

Alderley Edge. 

“Hore Sussecivex” (5 §. v. 303.)—This 
book was clearly written subsequently to the year 
1612, for the author, in the Discourse on Lawes, 
p. 533, mentions “ our late plantations of Virginia 
and the Bermudas ”—an illustration very likely to 
have been used by a son of William Cavendish, 
the first Earl of Devonshire, as that nobleman was 
one of the chief adventurers to whom the king 

ranted patents on the foundation of those colonies. 

me Kennett. in his Memoirs of the Cavendish 
Family (1708), states that the book was written 
by Gilbert Cavendish, the eldest son of the first 
earl, who, he says, “died a young man of incom- 
parable parts, and left a very ingenious book, 
entitled Hore Subsecive.” A. & Wood does not 
say that Gilbert Cavendish died in 1625 ; but that 
he died before his father, who died in 1625. I am 
not aware of any evidence when or where he died, 
or whether he had been knighted, though his 
yesnepe brother was knighted in 1609. In the 
etter relating to the marriage of the latter to 
Christian Brace in 1608 (Lodge, iii. 350-2), he is 
only mentioned by Mr. Hercy as “Mr, W™ 
Cavendishe, the Lo. Cavendishe his sonne,” and 
by Lord Arundel as “our cosin Cavendishe.” 





There is nothing to indicate that his elder brother, 
Gilbert, was alive. Was Gilbert Cavendish then 
in disgrace, had he quarrelled with his father, or 
was he out of the country? The book is not one 
which a very young man could have written. It 
is probable that the author was dead in 1620, 
when Blount obtained the MS. ; and if Wood and 
Kennett were wrong in attributing it to Gilbert 
Cavendish, it seems hardly likely that Lord Chan- 
dos was the writer, as he was then alive, and did 
not die till August, 162!:. My copy appears to 
have belonged to Bishop Kennett, and has an old 
MS. note on the title-page, “By Gilbert, L* 
Cavendish, son of W™, Earl of Devonshire,” I 
think not in the bishop’s handwriting. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Heraupic (5 §. v. 249.) —Az., on a fess, betw. 
three lions ramp. or, a rose gu. betw. two martlets 
(otherwise Cornish choughs) sa., are the arms of 
Cromwell, and so given in Burke’s Extinct Peer- 
age for Cromwell, Earl of Essex. Or, three bars 
gemelles gu., on a canton arg. five lozenges in sal- 
tire of the second, is assigned by Papworth to 
“Hirme of Heveringland, Norfolk.” Singularly 
enough, I am anxious to find out this last coat, or 
one closely akin to it, myself. In the pedigree of 
Reresby of Thribergh, which appears-in Dugdale’s 
Visitation of Yorkshire (Surtees Soc. vol. xxxvi. 
p. 182), quartering five is Argent, three bars 
gemelles gu., on a canton of the second as many 
fusils in fess of the field. I can only imagine 
this to be another coat of Normanvill, because, 
of the Reresby quarterings already alluded to, 
number three is Argent, on a fess double 
cotised gu., three fleurs-de-lys of the field, 
and undoubtedly for Normanvill. Number four 
is for Plesley, and number five as given above. 
In Burke’s Armory, Argent, a fess cotised gu., on 
a canton or a fess lozengy of the second, is also 
attributed to Normanvill. ARGENT. 


EryMo.oey or “SHAKSPEARE” (2™ §, ix. 459; 
x. 15, 122; xi. 86; 4" S. x. 516; xi. 133, 200; 
5 S. ii, 2, 103, 405, 444, 484.)—The above, I 
think, are all the references in “N. & Q.” 
to this curious inquiry, which has a disposition 
to crop up from time to time, but which by 
this time ought to receive its quietus. We 
have here Dr. Cuarnock’s two derivations of 
the surname, from Sigisbert and from Schachsburh 
(= Isaacbury), a name of his own manufacture ; 
who, not satisfied with holding both derivations 
(though they are evidently inconsistent with one 
another), seems to give the palm to the conjecture 
of another correspondent, that our bard’s patronymic 
is a corruption of Jacques Pierre. 

Since the publication of the latest note on this 
subject in “ £ & Q.,” Dr. Charles Mackay, with 
his strong predilection for everything Celtic, has 
taken us by surprise with his new Celtic deriva- 
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tion. His note containing this appeared in the 
Atheneum of Oct. 2, 1875 (p. 437). We here 
Jearn for the first time that Shakspeare, or Schac- 
speir, or Chaksper (for so, according to Dr. 
Mackay, John, our bard’s father, spelt his sur- 
name—a mistake, however, for he is not known to 
have ever signed it), is merely the Celtic Shac- 
speir, a compound meaning Drylegs, or Dryshanks. 
This derivation ought to commend itself to your 
tried and valued correspondent SperienD, who 
believes, with the late Mr. Richard Simpson, that 
Shakspeare was lame : for he may have inherited 
the defect from the first of his ancestors, who bore 
the name of William Drylegs (on which point see 
«N, & Q,” 5S. i. 81; iii, 134, 278, 497). 

For myself, however, I cling to the hope that 
our bard’s family came from Italy, and that his 
surname is a corruption of that of the well-known 
Florentine historian, Lapus Biragus. It is an un- 
doubted fact that Lapus is the Florentine abbrevia- 
tion of Jacob, or Jacobs ; so that the Anglicized 
form of his name would be Jacobsbirage, or 
Jacobsbire, or Shacobspire, whence Shakspere 
would very naturally corrupt. I wonder Dr. 
Cuarnock missed this. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


GrapiaTorIA Herpa (5 §, y. 148.)—Perhaps 
the same with Gladiolus communis (the =cquov of 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Galen, the French 
glayeul, glaieul, glais, flambe), of the order Mono- 
gynia, nat. order Iridacee; the corn-flag or 
sword-lily. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


“Witt” anp “Suati” (5" §. v. 281.)—It 
would, I think, greatly help to the better under- 
standing of our shall and will by foreigners, if it 
were pointed out to them that these words are 
sometimes used as auxiliaries, and that sometimes 
they are independent verbs with a meaning of 
their own. Shall in the first person, and will in 
the second and third persons, are simply auxiliaries, 
which may be adequately rendered by the time 
inflections of other languages. But will in the 
first person, and shall in the second and third 
persons, are really independent verbs, governing 
the infinitive. Let us take an instance. A wilful 
boy is forbidden something which he is determined 
if possible to have, and > vehemently says, “I 
will have it.” The poor grammar books would say 
that this “I will have” is the first person singu- 
lar, future tense, of the verb “to have.” But it is 
obvious enough that the word will is more than an 
auxiliary, and has a vigorous sense of its own. 

have no foreign translations of English‘ to 
refer to, to see how this difficulty with the “ sub- 
jective” use ef shall and will is got over ; but it is 
easy enough to see that the mere substitution of 
the inflected infinitive wonld be a remarkably in- 









vertebrate rendering. “Je Vaurai” would be a 
very brainless equivalent for our little sentence. 
A Frenchman would probably say, “Je puis 
avoir”; but even this would be very tame. And 
in order to get the full vigour of the original, he 
would have to resort to some such tortuous piece 
of circumlocution as “ Je me détermine a l’avoir”; 
while such a sentence as “He shall do it,” he 
would have to render, “I shall compel him to do 
it,” or “ I am determined that he do it.” 

Shall and will used subjectively have, moreover, 
an extensive gamut of delicate shades of meaning, 
ranging from loth assent to dogged determination, 
which renders their complete mastery by foreigners 
more difficult. These shades of meaning are easily 
expressed in speech by tone and manner; but to 
distinguish them in writing we have to use the 
clumsy expedient of different sized type or a 
parenthetic explanation. Shakspeare has an ex- 
quisite touch which would utterly baffle a foreigner 
to transfer without spoiling :— 

“ Arthur. Must you with hot irons burn out both mine 
eyes? 
Hubert. Young boy, I must. 
Arthur. And will you?” King John, Act oa 
. A. 


To us Irish there is no greater difficulty than 
this. My theory is, that the present perfection 
was unknown to the old language, which Scotland 
had in common with England, and which existed 
before she colonized us here. Scotland is fully as 
much astray as we. Besides, the present translation 
of the Bible is not correct, according to modern 
language ; see Joshua ii. 19 : “ His blood shall be 
upon his head, and we will be guiltless.” Surely 
this would now be shall. C. C. V. G. 


Tue Wipow or Epuesvs (5" §. v. 187.)—The 
story for which DuNELMENs!s inquires is ——_ 
the most celebrated, and one of the most widely 
spread, of a class of ancient tales which turn on 
the duplicity or inconstancy of women. It is re- 
lated in a full and graceful form by Eumolpus, in 
Petronius Arbiter’s Satiricon. In a note to his 
translation of Petronius, Addison observes that 
John of Salisbury “assures us from Flavian, that 
there really was such a Lady at Ephesus, as is here 
describ’d . . . adding, that she suffer’d in Publick 
for her Crime.” However that may have been, 
the story is a very old one, derived in all proba- 
bility from Indian sources in the first instance. It 
appears in the history of the Seven Wise Masters, 
under the title, “The Widow who was comforted,” 
and in the Fabliaux of the trouvéres ; is common, 
according to Father Du Halde, in China ; and 
survives—under a form which the title may indi- 
cate, “Tam Foetet”—in Spain. A modification 
of the same story is the basis of a song called Old 
Simon—a reference to which, by the way, I should 
be glad to’obtain, as it is long since I met with it. 
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(Addison’s Petronius, London, 1736, pp. 222-227 ; 
Dunlop, 3rd edit., pp. 47-48.) 
Davip FiTzGERALD. 
Hammersmith. 


The story of the widow of Ephesus is told at 
great length by Bishop Jeremy Taylor in Holy 
Dying. He quotes it from Petronius, an author 
of the first century, a full account of whom and 
of his writings is to be found in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
where also the means by which the story of the 
widow of Ephesus became known to Jeremy Tay- 
lor will be found. N. . 


It is not probable that Taylor saw it in Petronius ; 
but it had got about in English versions. There 
is one, 12mo., 1659, in the Ashmolean Museum 
in Oxford, 818 of “ Ant. Wood’s printed books.” 

Gr. & 

The author to whom Dunetmensis refers was 

no doubt Colley Cibber :— 
“So mourned the dame of Ephesus her love ; 
And thus the soldier, armed with resolution, 
Told his soft tale, and was a thriving wooer.” 
Richard I11., altered, Act ii. sc. 1. 
Wituram Georce Brack. 


See a small volume entitled The Matrons : Six 
Short Histories, London, Dodsley, 1762. These 
relate so many instances, drawn from so many 
countries, of inconsolable widows recovering their 
spirits and returning to the world. The editor of 
this book is said to have been Dr. Percy. The 
incident of the Ephesian widow is illustrated by a 
frontispiece, and the wisdom inculcated by a long 
motto from Prior upon the title. J. O. 


See “La Matrone d’Ephése,” one of the Contes 
ct Nouvelles en Vers, by the famous French fabu- 
list, La Fontaine. E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


Domespay Boox (5 §, v. 188.) — No com- 
plete translation has been published. It has 
been twice attempted and twice failed. The 
first attempt failed with No. 1, as far as I can 
ascertain. Indeed, this one is so little known 
that it is not named in the lists of such attempts. 
It was entitled— 

“ Domesday; or, an Actual Survey of South Britain 
by the Commissioners of William the Conqueror, com- 
pleted in the Year 1086 on the Evidence of the Jurors 
of Hundreds, sanctioned by the Authority of the County 
Jurors. Faithfully Translated, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Illustrations, by John Wilkinson, M.D., 
F_R.S., and 8.A. 

“This number comprehends the counties of Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey; number one; and ten similar num- 
nese. will contain both volumes of the orig'nal. London, 

799."” 

The title-page contains the very appropriate 
motto— 

“Te cuning thes togederbe gegaderrd and awritan 





het manega thera the ure foregengan healdon. Pref, 
Leg. lfredi.” 

That Alfred had a Domesday Book or a survey 
of all the hides of land, &c., is quite certain. Ip. 
guiphus says so, and Carte, i. 315, says it was 
preserved till the reign of Edward IV. Mr. Wil. 
kinson only published “a temporary introduction,” 
and it may be called a trumpery introduction too, 
An appeal was made for parliamentary assistance 
in the first part, and allusions to promises that one 
person could not carry out. In the address “ trans- 
lators ” are referred to, though there is only a single 
name on the title-page. Soon after Mr. Wilkinson 
failed, another attempt was made by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Bawdwen, Viear of Hooton Pagnell, in York- 
shire. He published a translation of the particulars 
of Yorkshire, Derby, Nottingham, Rutland, and Lin- 
coln, in 1809. Then he completed the translation 
of the particulars of the counties of Middlesex, 
Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, and Gloucester, in 
1812, when he ceased his work on Domesday 
Book. He had translated the particulars of the 
county of Dorset, and that was published in 1815 
by another person, with A Dissertation on Domes- 
day Book, and some Account of the Copy of that 
Record in the Library of the Dean and Chapter at 
Exeter, by the Rev. John Hutchins, M.A., Rector, 
&c. I may say that the dissertation is a most 
valuable and complete one. 

An Analysis of the Domesday Book of the 
County of Norfolk, by the Rev. George Mumford, 
was published in 1858. (London, Smith.) 

One or two other counties have had their par- 
ticulars translated, but I have no others on my 
shelves. Lately the translation of the Domes- 
day Book for Essex, by T. C. C. Marsh, was 
announced. 

I have not alluded to the valuable but very in- 
accessible book by Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., &c., A 
General Introduction to Domesday Book. It may 
satisfy any one who has not got it that, except for 
summaries and a few notes, the dissertation by the 
Rev. John Hutchins is all that is required to com- 
prehend the details of Domesday Book. 

Many of our provincial histories contain a 
translation of those parts of Domesday Book perti- 
nent to their localities, as Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, Nichols’s Leicestershire, Hutchins’s Dorset- 
shire, Nash’s Worcestershire, Bray and Manning's 
Surrey, Morant’s Essex, &c., Duncumb’s Hereford- 
shire, and Blomefield’s Norfolk. 

I may say that in Consuetidines Kancie, or 
Gavelkind in the County of Kent, by Charles 
Sandys, F.S.A., London, 1851, is to be found an 
explanation of the contractions of Domesday Book. 

W. Gisson Warp, F.R.HLS. 


The translation is being carried out under the 
direction of the Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey. To use his own words— 
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“ English translations of eighteen of the parts relating 
to counties have been published by various authors ; an 
I have received the authority of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to publish the translation of the purt relating to 
Cornwall, which I trust will be followed by the publica- 
tion of the translations of the other parts not yet pub- 
lished, so that the whole of this great national work may 
be thrown open to the general reader. Domesday Book 
isin two volumes, containing 1663 pages.’’—Report on 
Ordnance Survey ; Papers by Command, 1875, No. 1204. 

G. Laurence Gowme. 


Two translations of that part relating to the 
county of Wilts have been published, one by H. P. 
Wyndham (Salisbury, 1788), and the other by 
Prebendary Jones (Bath, 1865). I believe that 
Rapivcensis will find several other parts pub- 
lished by different local archeologists relating to 
their own counties. We GS ae 


Jounson’s Dictionary (5 §. v. 188.)—In the 
sixth edition (1785), the words “excise” and 
“pension” are found, and also “ocean.” Under 
“alias” I find, “Simpson, alias Smith, alias 
Baker.” AMBULATOR. 


“SnamBies” (5 §S. v. 261.)\—Among the old 
statements of accounts of Sherborne School still 
remaining are many of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
“The accompte of Nycholas Engebberde warden 

. in the Seventhe yere of the reigne,” contains 
this sentence :—“‘ And of xxxii® of the rente of 
ffoure shamells late in the tenure of Peter Bennett 
by the yere,” “And of ii* of the rente of 
Wyllyam pope for one shamell buylded agaynste 
the wall of the saide ffree schole by the yere.” 
The clause appears yearly in almost the same 
shape, but “in the nynthe yere” William Pope's 
“one shamell” has become “one shope.” And 
mention is made of “ bochers shamells by the con- 
dyte.” The account of the “one and twentithe 
yere” spells the word shambles in each place. In 
the thirty-first year the account is in Latin :— 
“Georgii Uvedall gen’ gardian’;” and he accounts 
for the rent “p’ un’ shamello.” These, mentioned 
always among shops and standings, are in the middle 
of the town, and are places, as Mr. Skea says, on 
which flesh was exposed for sale. Go W. F. 


Joun Upton (5% §. v. 248.)—In reply to P.C., 
the MSS. of the Rev. John Upton, Prebendary of 
Rochester, have descended to me; my great-grand- 
father, John Tripp, Esq., having married into the 
Upton family. Hexry Tripp. 

Vinford Rectery, near Bristol. 


Pratt Deutscn (5 §. v, 248.)—Your corre- 
spondent, P. W. J., will find the following book 
useful in studying the Low German languages : 
Etymologicum Teutonice Lingue.. Studio et Opera 
Vornelii Kiliani Duftiei. I believe the best edi- 
tion is that of Utrecht, two vols. 4to, 1777. 

Maser Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 








Cicero DE Fininus (5" S. v. 308.)—The least 
unsatisfactory rendering of Madvig’s involved and 
rambling note on the passage referred to by 
F. W. C. would seem to be (me judice) the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Fur since, in the distribution of things and persons 
mutually related, the Latins were wont to convey (or 
mark) the meaning by the pronouns suxs and quisque 
—as to the first (suus), even in cases where they meant 
somewhat to be understood of things or persons indi- 
vidually—though in such sense only as that the division 
should not be applied to other things by any bard-and- 
fast distribution—all the same they used to add suws, 
and since it had no word to which it might be grammati- 
cally attached, they linked (the two) suus quisque together 
in the same case, as if equivalent to one word.” 

Madvig prefaces his note by the words, “ Quam- 
quam tractanda est res paulo distinctius [the 
italics are mine] quam ab eo (Dukers) factum est.” 
What hopeless obfuscation must be the result of 
studying Dukers’s “ illustration ”! 

Great is the debt of gratitude Latin scholarship 
owes to such men as Madvig and a host of others, 
past and present ; but it is a “ cacoethes” of all 
annotators, not classical only, to make the 
clarum obscurum at times, and even the obseurwm 
obscurius :— 

** Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.” 
Perhaps the Danish Professor was just a trifle 
drowsy when he composed this particular note. 


H. B. Purroy. 


“Cap” (5@ §. v. 127) is in common use in 
Cambridgeshire and the adjoining counties. The 
smallest of a litter of young pigs is so called. I 
have also heard it used there in reference to the 
smallest of a brood of chickens, ducks, or turkeys. 

Passing from the animal to the vegetable king- 
dom, I have heard it used in reference to potatoes. 

The following words, which I heard from two 
“sons of the soil” in a village of Cambridgeshire 
‘the autumn before last), are still fresh in my 
memory. One man was digging up potatoes in his 
garden, when he was accosted by his neighbour in 
the following manner :—“ Mornin’, Master H—y ; 
how do yar 'taters tu’n out?” The reply was :— 
“Well! bor, nothin’ to crake on; they might Le 
better, only there’s so many cads among ’em.” 

Hesry C. Lorts. 


Far-away and imaginative derivations are often 
found for words, when there is a much more 
natural one nearer at hand. “Cad” seems an 
instance of this. Between forty and fifty years 
ago, when a boy at home, at Horncastle, in Lin- 
colnshire, celebrated for its great horse fair, 
“cad” was applied to low and disreputable horse- 
dealers and butchers, because they dealt in animals 
only fit for “cad” (which is the vulgar name for 
carrion or dogs’ meat). ‘Bus conductors, grooms, 
and all the tag-rag and bob-tail hanging round 
stables and inn-yards, were always called “ cads.” 
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The word was never then applied to younger sons 
or any other persons than those I have mentioned. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


It is said that “the elder son, inheriting the 
youthful strength of his progenitors, is commonly 
the stronger, and therefore more worthy the heir- 
ship.” Now (though my query is more suitable 
to the pages of the Lancet), I should be glad to 
know whether science bears out that idea. Does 
not the observation of parents, schoolmasters, and 
scientific men generally, lead to the conclusion 
that the second son, born often within eighteen 
months of the first, is more worthy than his elder 
brother? Can this be accounted for in any way? 

J. Knox. 

Gloucester. 


In Essex the last-born of a farrow is called the 
“cad.” Ménage derives the French cadet (anc. 
capdet) from capitetum, “comme qui diroit petit 
chef, & la différance de laisné, qui est le chef en 
chef de la famille.” R. S. Caarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 

[The following is pertinent to fhe subject. It is from 
the Glossary to the Histoire des Peuples Bretons, by 
Aurelien de Courson :—“ Carp (Cornouallais), esclave ; 
Cazrz (Armoricain), pauvre, misérable ; CaeTH (Gallois), 
captivus mancipium, servus (Davies).”] 

Nancy Dawson (5 §. v. 323.)—Dr. Ria- 
BAULT is all in the wrong in supposing that the 
memoirs he has discovered refer to the veritable 
Nancy Dawson. Nancy Dawson proper was a 
celebrated woman at Portsmouth when Wil- 
liam ITI. was king. She subsequently married a 
man of the name of Corbett, and became a model 
wife. 

“Had she lived in the days of Charles IT., and had he 
seen her, she would have been more renowned than ever 
was Eleanor Gwynne ; even as it is she is celebrated in a 
song which has not been lost to posterity.” 

So says Captain Marryat, who has also “ cele- 
brated” the lady in question in his admirable 
novel, Snarley Yow; or, the Dog Fiend. I recollect 
the song— 

“ When the sailors come on shore 
They knock at Nancy Dawson’s door,” 
being sung, with “ rapturous applause,” by a select 
circle, when a boy at the Royal Naval College. 
The Memoirs of Miss N— D— must refer to 
some one else. J. Sraypisu Haty. 
Queensborough Terrace. 


Pittions ayp Pacx-Ways (5 §. iv. 109, 234, 
297, 317 ; v. 272, 311.)—I have this week seen in 
the lumber room of a farm-house both a pillion 
and a spinning wheel. The old woman of the 


house told me that, in her young days, she was in 
the habit of using both. The pillion was gorgeous 
with blue hammer-cloth, and profusely studded 
with large-headed brass nails. There was a wooden 





shelf to put the feet on. There is a pack-way 
across Charnwood Forest, in Leicestershire, that T 
have often amused myself by tracing. I gather 
from oral tradition that it was used by the forest 
charcoal-burners as late as the middle of the last 
century, the country being then uninclosed, and 
without roads. The pack horses went in long 
strings, the leaders at any rate having bells. The 
system will be appreciated by those who know 
how much better a hired horse goes “in company.” 
The pack-ways ran through the Ht fields and 
forest, and in many places were sunk so deep that 
the pack horses could only be heard, not seen, 
from the neighbouring fields. These gullies may 
still be traced in many places, and have frequently 
become water-courses. The bells were clearly 
therefore, a necessity. The pack-road bridges are 
unmistakable, having low parapets to allow the 
packs to swing clear ; and when they were of any 
length, they had recesses in the parapet over the 
piers to allow the drivers to stand in, as otherwise 
the jaded pack horses would be liable to stop on 
the high-crowned narrow bridges, and it would be 
difficult to get them in motion again. Q. H. 


Sir Wituram Hamitron (5 §. v. 228, 314) 
was the third son of the first Earl of Abercorn. 
In 1636 he was sent to Rome, and remained there 
some four years as English agent or resident, with 
a salary of 1,2001., payable out of the Exchequer. 
On his return, there being no money in the Exche- 
quer available, he was desired to look out for 
something in the king’s gift by way of compensa- 
tion. Just at this time, however, the Scottish 
army entered England ; the king hastened north- 
wards, and Sir William was advised to fly the 
country on account of his former employment. 
He was in attendance on Queen Henrietta Maria 
during her exile, and, besides serving her without 
fee or reward, seems to have spent much of his 
17. patrimony in ministering to her necessities. 

is brother, Sir George Hamilton, presented a 
letter in his favour from the Queen Dowager to 
her son, Charles IL., who signed a promissory note 
which we have seen, and of which the following is 
a copy :— 

“Whereas a debte of foure thousande one hundred 
and fifty pounds sterlinge apears to be remayning dew 
by the king my father to Sir William Hamilton, brother 
to the Earle of Abercorn, for the service done to the 
Queene my mother, I do promis to pay ye sayde debte of 
4,150l. to ye sayde Sir William Hamilton, his heires and 
assigns, or to satisfie him or them to the valew thereof, 
when it shall please God to restore me to the possession 
of my dominions, Given at Brussells, Mar. 28, 1660. 
(Signed) Cuartes Rex.” 


Sir William Hamilton came to England after 
the Restoration, and lived in great retirement at 
South Shields, where he died in 1681. There isa 
tradition that in the voyage from Hamburg the 
vessel in which he sailed was overtaken by 
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a severe storm, and being naturally inclined to 
melancholy, and at the time in considerable danger, 
he made a vow that, if he should reach the port in 
safety, the sun should never again shine upon him. 
To keep his vow he took possession of a small 
room built against a bank, where he lived without 
seeing the sun for twenty years. He used to walk 
from corner to corner of this room till, by constant 
turning, he had worn the floor quite hollow. 
Amongst his papers was found the draft of a peti- 
tion which had been-sent to the king, but without 
success. The year before he died he assigned all 
benefit arising from the note to his niece, Margaret 
Hamilton, alias Logan, wife of Andrew Logan, of 
South Shields, Gent. Her great-nephew and sole 
representative married my father’s cousin, who 
had the note and other papers in her possession 
when I saw them many years ago. W.A 


Srock Excnance Siane (5 §, v. 300, 334.) — 
I beg to tender my unqualified apology for my 
letter referred to above, which I now perceive is 
entirely incorrect. I was thinking when I wrote 
it that the speculator must hold, and therefore 
refurnish himself with the stock sold, which is not 
the case. The whole is a blunder on my part, and 
I pray the readers-of “ N. & Q.” to pardon me. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant. 


[The above renders it unnecessary to insert numerous 
replies to Dr. BrewEn's original remarks. ] 


“Swink” (5 S. v. 187, 232.)—At Eton, five 
and twenty years ago, and probably still, a boy 
who remained indoors, taking no active exercise 
in the “after twelve” or “after four,” was said to 
“swink,” and was opprobriously designated as a 
“swink.” I do not know how a word which 
signifies toil came thus to be applied to indolence. 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Funerat Cakes (5 §. iv. 326, 397; v. 218, 
236.)—These are so common in various parts of 
England that the curiosity to me, as a Northerner, 
is that any one should inquire about them. There 
isone Lancashire burial custom I have not yet 
seen noticed, though I dare say I shall now find it 
is pretty general. When a mother dies within the 
month, the baby must be taken to the funeral and 
held over the grave, as if to let it look in. Some 
bad luck or other would, I suppose, follow if this 
were not attended to. z. Ee 


“Sprper” Tastes (5" S. v. 108, 235.)—The 
tables thus called, that I remember in my youth, 
were those described by Mr. Raypotru. They 
shut up into each other, and thus stood in a small 
space. Of course there was a gradual increase in 
dimensions, from the smallest up to the largest. 
As a boy, I can call to mind the pleasure that it 








gave to us juveniles to arrange the spider tables 

in order, like a succession of terraces, and roll 

oranges, &c., from the highest down to the lowest. 
Curnsert Bepe. 


Tue Use or THE Pastorat Starr (5 §. vy. 
69, 212.)—The pastoral staff, that is, a staff with 
a crook, is the symbol of jurisdiction ; it is the 
shepherd’s crook, and therefore belongs to the 
diocesan bishop, as distinguished from a bishop 
who has no diocese, and therefore no jurisdiction. 
It is borne before him in all functions performed 
in the diocese. No bishop, diocesan or otherwise, 
has any right to have his pastoral staff borne 
before him in a diocese where he has no juris-" 
diction, unless he be acting as delegate of the 
diocesan bishop. When the staff is borne, the 
crook is turned outward. Certain abbots have a 
right to bear a pastoral staff, but only within the 
domain of the monastery, which is usually exempt 
from diocesan jurisdiction, the crook being turned 
inward. A crosier, 7.¢. a staff with a cross instead 
of a crook, is the symbol of primatial and metro- 
politan jurisdiction, and may be borne by the 
metropolitan when he visits his province ; in such 
case his jurisdiction supersedes that of the diocesan 
bishop for the time being. The crosier of a patri- 
arch isa double cross, as having jurisdiction over 
metropolitans. When your correspondent C. J. E. 
says, “ The Pope is the only bishop who does not 
use a pastoral staff,” he is wrong, for neither 
patriarchs nor metropolitans use it ; they use the 
crosier. The Pope, as Patriarch of the West, uses 
a double crosier. E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 


“OccasIONALLy” (5% §. v. 226, 313.)—This 
word, as used in the sense mentioned by Mr. 
ToMLINSON, seems to be equivalent to the phrase 
“on occasion,” which I frequently hear from the 
cottagers in Rutland and elsewhere, ¢.g. “I don’t 
do so usually, but I can do it on occasion.” 

Curupert Bebe. 


Another meaning of this word, according to 
Johnson, is “casually,” or “ accidentally,” as the 
following extract from the parish register of Pon- 
tefract would seem to imply :— 

“1656, Aug. 29. Bartholomew Dixon, of Leeds, in 
the county of York, clothier, an aged and distracted 
person, was occasionally slain, and his corpse was the 
next day carried to Leeds by his friends to be there 
interred.” 

J. §. 


Doncaster. 


Tue Hovse or Loreto (5" §. iv. 247, 292.)— 
The belief in the truth of this story is general 
among Catholics, though not, of course, as of faith. 
It is usually spoken of in Catholic works as a 
matter of fact, and pilgrimages to the “Santa 
Casa” are constant. Lest I should appear to be 
taking refuge in generalities, I may perhaps be 
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allowed to say that the story seems to me quite 
established by the evidence brought forward in its 
favour by various writers, and to be no more in- 
credible than other supernatural events. I trust 
Mr. Wittiams does not mean to connect St. 
Thomas's dictum with this subject, to which it has 
not the remotest reference. James Britten. 


Avutnors Wanytep (5™ S. v. 248, 294.)—The 
giant’s name in Rabelais is not Garaganta ; Gar- 
gantua is the proper orthography. The first words 
uttered by his royal father after his son’s birth 
were, “ Que grand tu as!” so the child was called 
** Gah-gran’-tu-as,” corrupted into Gargantua (see 
“N. & Q.,” 5" 8. iv. 26, 137). Frepx. Rue. 


You insist, very properly, on accuracy in quota- 
tion. The introduction or omission of a vowel 
may alter meaning. The name of Rabelais’s hero 
is not Garagantua, as Shakspeare has it, nor is it 
Garaganta, as your correspondent makes it. The 
moment that wonderful child was born, he began 
to cry out Justily, “ A boire, & boire.” His father, 
Grandgousier, astonished at his son’s strength of 
voice, cried out, “Que grand tu as!” meaning, 
“ What a powerful throat thou hast!” The gossips 
insisted that the boy should be called by the first 
words his father had uttered, Gargantua, quasi 
“que grand tu as,” and so Gargantua he was, and 
so he ought ever to be. J. Carrick Moore. 


“Kine STEPHEN WAS A WORTHY PEER” (5 §S. 
y. 183, 249.)—The song, “Tak your auld cloak 
nbout you,” appears to be popular in Germany as 
in Scotland. J. Heinrich Voss gives a version of 
it (Der Flausrock), of which I send the first 
stanza :— 

‘* Rin Regensturm mit Schnee und Schlossen 
Zog diister tiber Land und Meer, 
Dass traufenzleich die Diicher gossen ; 
Die Kiih’ im Felde briillten sehr; 
Frau Kiithe, die zwar niemals zanket, 
Sprach hastig: ‘Geh’ doch, lieber Mann, 
Gel’ hin, eh’ Blasschen uns erkranket, 
Und zieh’ den alten Flausrock an !’” 
A. A. 
Pitlochry. 


‘ 


Movrsinc Borpers on Letrer-Parer (5" §, 
y. 206, 274.)— ; 
“ The leaves should all be black whereon I write.” 
Milton’s Passion. 
Those who are in the habit of using black- 
bordered letter-paper during Passion Week may 
here find an apology for the practice. 


J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“AS DRUNK AS Mice” (5™ §, y, 228, 314.)—An 
earlier instance of the simile may be found in “ We 
faren as he that dronke is as a mous,” Chaucer, 
Knightes Tale, 403, in a passage of Chaucer’s own, 
not adapted from the Teseide. Dr. Morris, in his 





note on the passage, quotes a later phrase, “ tilh 
they were both ‘as dronke as rattes,’” from the 
Anatomie of Abuses. oa Wie 


“Tar Book,” &c. (5™ §. ii. 321, 409; v. 152, 
229.)—Two editions and an abridgment of The 
Spirit of the Book, fourth edition, 1812, are in 
the British Museum Library. It is “an amatory 
and political tale,” consisting of sixty-eight letters, 
addressed by Caroline, Princess of Hasburgh, to 
her daughter, Charlotte. The Prince Regent is 
described as the Duke of Albion, and an attach- 
ment by Caroline, before her marriage with the 
Duke, constitutes the essence of the tale, which is 
trashy and frivolous, The title-page has an adver- 
tisement for The Book, 1807, printed, but not pub- 
lished, taken from the J'imes. Cur. Cooke, 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 

The Quarterly Review. No. 282. April, 1876. (Murray.) 
In the present number two well-known works are 

handled with considerable severity. Mr. Green’s popu- 

lar Short History of the English People is made to look 
like a delusion and a snare ; and Mr. Swinburne’s Assays 
and Studies is made to serve for some denunciation of 
himself, and what is called his coterie. For the 
general reader the attractive article will probably be 
that on Taine’s Origine de la France Contemporaine, in 
which there is, perhaps, more to be learnt about France, 
just before the Revolution, than in the Origine it-elf. 
rhe biographical papers comprise sketches of the lives 
of William and Caroline Herschel, and of the present 

Earl of Albemarle. Prof. Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics 

is taken as ground for a learned discourse on utilitarian- 

ism and morality. Central Asia is pleasantly traversed 
in a review of various books of Eastern travel ; and there 
is charmingly instructive gossip in “ Plate and Plate 

Buyers.” The final article, on “ Church Innovations,” 

one which will be widely read, concludes thus: * Ouly 

let the law be steadily enforced, and if the extreme 

Ritualists cannot conscientiously obey it, we will bd 

them God speed to any region where they can find sin- 

cere followers without abusing their sacred office to 
entice the unwary.” 

The Antiquitirs of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, late Pro- 
fessor of the University of Gittingen. Translated 
from the German by Henry Shaen Solly, M.A. (Long- 
mans.) 

Pror. Ewatp’s stiff German has found a translator equal 

to the emergency in Mr. Solly. As for the objec: of the 

Antiquities, it is one of universal interest, and is thus 

well described in the translator’s Preface: “It is an 

independent treatise on the contents of the Pentateuch, 
having, as its main object, to reduce the heterozeneous 

and bewildering mass of laws to an orderly system, a 

unity which can be grasped by the understanding and 

retained by the memory, and which shall exhibit the 
facts in their living connexion with the history of the 
nation.”” We are told that the reputation the Antiquities 
enjoys abroad is due to its success in attaining this ob- 
ject. The same effect must follow the sam: cause in 

Great Britain. 

The New Quarterly Magazine. No. 11. April, 1876. 
(Ward, Lock & Tyler.) 

Iw the first paper of the April number of this mazazine, 

Mr. Buchanan has a good deal to say bout “ Lucretius 
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and Modern Materialism.” In treating of the latter, the 
writer sayz: “ Prof. Tyndall is certainly a materialist, 
though he has no particular affection for the name, and 
he is also, but in no offensive sense, an atheist, though 
he refuses to put that word upon his benner.” We fail 
to see how a man can be called, without offence, an 
atheist, who refuses to march under the banner of 
atheism. However, it is agreeable to pass from such 
very serious matter to Mr. M. F. Turner's paper on Ar- 
temus Ward, which will make bright many a half-hour. 
Music and poetry are subjects of separate learned papers; 
and there is a very well-written concise paper on some 
easy African travel. Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, who 
has flashed so bright a promise in poetry, contributes a 
brief but pleasant tale—‘‘ The Word of Honour.” The 
other work of fiction occupies a large portion of the 
whole magazine ; and therein Mr. Dangerfield harrows 
up the soul; but readers may come to themselves again 
by turning to the wholesome fun in “‘ Artemus Ward and 
the Humourists of America.” In “Current Literature,” 
the critics of recent works are taken to task with as 
much vigour as the authors of them. 


The Reign of Lewis XI. By P. F. Willert, M.A., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. (Rivingtons.) 
Or all the historical handbooks that have yet appeared 
under the editorship of Mr. Oscar Browning, this account 
of Louis XL. is likely to be the most generally popular. 
They who possess De Commines’s .Vemoirs will find Mr. 
Willert’s book a very useful adjunct, and they who have 
only the latter will certainly be induced to provide them- 
selves with the former. They will then have as perfect 
a portraiture of the King and his times as can well be 
procured. A genealogical table and a capital little map 
add to the value of this very useful volume. 


A History of the Castles, Mansions, and Manors of Wes- 
tern Sussex. By Dudley George Carew Elwes, F.S.A., 
assisted by the Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A., Vicar 
of Norton Canon, Herefordshire. To be Completed in 
Three Parts. Part I. (Lewes, Bacon.) 

Ir the next two parts equal the first in care, interest, 

and beauty of illustration, this will be one of the most 

valuable contributions to the history of Sussex that has 
yet been produced. The form is the good old quarto, 
with fine readable type. The names on the title-page 
area guarantee for the sustained excellence of this work. 

Recetvep The Spelling-Bee Manual (Longmans), by 

that best of authorities, the Rev. D. Morris, B.A.,— 

Evidence given before the Royal Commission an Vivisec- 

tion (Pickering), by G. R. Jesse, a competent authority, 

too, who gives a report of his own evidence, with a pre- 
face which shows the small respect he felt bound to 
entertain for the examining commissioners,— Prison 

Thoughts on Vaccination (F. Pitman), by Henry Pitman, 

who has suffered for an opposition which has not grown 

less from his suffering,—Zarly England, up to the Nor- 
man Conquest, by F. York-Powell, Law Lecturer and 

Historical Lecturer, Oxford (Longmans), an invaluable 

little handbook, not only for the instruction of young 

people, but for the refreshment of the memory of the 
older folk,— Barn Elms, by Ellen E. Guthrie (Putney, 

Robertson), a nice bit of local story by the author of 

The Old Houses of Putney,—On Some Ancient Sepulchral 

Slabs in the Counties of Down, Antrim, and Donegal, by 

W. H. Patterson, which is an abstract cf a paper read 

before the Royal Irish Academy, and published in the 

Proceedings ; it is full of interesting information,—and 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, for April (Houlston), 

contains much to interest the general reader. 

“Tue Country House Lisrary” (Ward, Lock & 

Tyler) is the title of a new “one shilling” series of 





novels, and better things than novels, of which four ! 





volumes have been issued. They are printed in what 
may be styled a most comfortable type. They consist 
of Mrs. Linton’s Mad Willoughbys, Mrs. Hoey's Blossom- 
ing of an Aloe, and two excellent works relating chiefly 
to natural history, Country House Essays, by Mr. La- 
touche, and Miss Cobbe'’s False Beasts and True, each a 
rare shilling’s worth. 


Tue British “ Emprre.”—Junius, in his Letters, does 
not scruple to make use of this term on more than one 
occasion. In Letter 39, addressed to the printer of the 
Public Advertiser, he writes: “At any other period, I 
doubt not, the scandalous disorders which have been in- 
troduced into the government of all the dependencies in 
the empire, would have roused the attention of the 
public.” And again, in Letter 59, addressed to the 
same :—“I can more readily admire the liberal spirit 
and integrity than the sound judgment of any man who 
prefers a republican form of government, in this or any 
other empire of equal extent, to a monarchy so qualified 
and limited as ours.” W. R. Tare. 

Blandford St. Mary, Dorset. 


Ritvatism.—From a work entitled The Articles or 
Charges exhibited in Parliament against D. Cozens, of 
Durham, anno 1641, small 4to., 1641, we learn “ that he 
was the first man that caused the Communion Table in 
the Church of Durham to be removed and set altarwise, 
in the erecting and beautifying whereof he (being then 
treasurer) expended two hundred pounds,” &c. Many 
of your readers may be glad to preserve his memory. 

Frank Reve Fowke. 

Mr. E. Srock announces for publication, in his fac- 
simile reprint series, a reproduction of the first edition 
of Herbert’s Poems, with an introduction by the Rev. A. 
B. Grosart. 


LanpD-Hotpixe in IrELAND.—A paper will be read at 
the next meeting of the Royal Historical Society, on 
Muy 11, on “ The History of Land-Holding in Ireland,” 
by Mr. Joseph Fisher. 


ALLITERATION.—A propos of the horrible murder at 
Blackburn, there has just been issued a “ full, true, and 
particular account,” the title-page of which consists of 
this choice specimen of alliteration—“ Betrayed by a 
Bloodhound ; or, the Barbarous Barber of Blackburn !” 

Works on Sworp Piay.—Mnr. Foster's list (“ N.& Q.,” 
vol. iv.), although remarkably full, is not altogether free 
from omissions. Here, at least, is one :—* 1861. Foil 
Practice, with a Review of the Art of Fencing. By 
George Chapman. London : Clowes & Sons.” 

E. J. C. 

Toronto, Canada. 

CHARLES WHITTINGHAM, one of the honoured members 
of the honourable craft of printers, was on Thursday 
borne to the grave, amid the regret of kinsmen and 
friends who loved and rezpected him. Mr. Whitting- 
ham belonged to the Chiswick Press when that press 
was really in that pleasant locality. He lived eighty 
years and some months over, was thoroughly useful in 
his generation, and will long be remembered by his 
admirably execute reprints of old authors. 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

F. L. J.—We have seen a copy of the Fifth Satire of 
Horace, in Latin and Italian, which was printed at Rome 
in 1816. It was, however, not then for sale. It was 
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(5° 8. V. Apnit 29, 76, 





printed for Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire, who made 


presents of the few copies taken to her friends only. 
For “ the Seian,” 
T J.A 


“ Brrow” (5" 8. y. 326.) —Erratum. 
read “ the Scian.” . 

We may as well add here the following, from Mr. D. C 
Bovtcrr :—“ T. J. A. points out that Byron committed 
‘a grave error’ in his lyric, The Jsles of Greece, because 
he insinuated that Teos was an island. As an admirer 
of the poet, I would venture to plead, as some justifica- 
tion for his mistake, that Pliny was under the same mis- 
conception ; and, considering the real position of Teos, 
I would submit a not very egregious one.” 

In Nancy's Triumph, p. 324, a line has been left out 
in the first stanza by a writer's error; the seventh line 
is as follows :-- 

“ Her ev'ry motion is complete.” 
8. 8. 

C. H. G. P.—As the errors complained of have been 
corrected in a subsequent edition of the peerage named, 
it is unnecessary to insert our correspondent’s communi- 
cation, 

W. L. Brren.—See Wordsworth, “My heart leaps 
up,” in Poems referring to the period of childhood. 

C. D.—This account has been printed regularly for 
several years. 

Penzance.—Frame a query; 
appear. 

Voiunterr should ask his sergeant. 

G. N. F.—Often printed before. 

Cu1p.—In any good biographical dictionary. 


your name need not 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do net print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





HEAP 
J Gratis, ¢ 
Leicester 


SECOND.H: AND p OOKS. —Now ste, 
FINDLEY'S CATALOGUE, No. 23.—99, High Street, 


NOTICE.- BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
ME®SES. BAGSTER'S CATALOGUE 


Tilustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 


LIBRARY EDITION—NEW ISSUE. 
On Ist May, Vol. 1. of the NEW LIBRARY EDITION of the 
\j AVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Watter 


SCOTT, Bart. To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, large 
Evo. price &s. 6d. each 

This Edition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS is printed in bold 
legible Type, om large Svo. paper, and will be illustrated with about 
Two Handred Steei Engravings, by Artists of the highest eminence. 

The Work is specially intended for Library use, and ranges in Size 
with the Standard Works in English Literature. 

Each Volume contains an entire Novel, and there will be sppended 
to the Serics a Synopsis of the Principal Incidents and Persons Intro- 
duced in the Text, with Index to the Characters and a Glossary. 
Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW INDEX. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 129. 


{(ENERAL INDEX to the EDINBURGH 

NX REVIEW, from the Hundred and Eleventh to the Hundred 
and Fortieth Volumes inclusive, January, 1860, to October, 1874 
Forming Nos. CCXCIII. and CCXCLV. or Vol. CXLIV. of the Edin- 
urgh Keview. 

London: LONGMANS & CO. BLACK. 


Edinburgh: A. & C 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Pcrtrait, 21s. 


I IFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Caantes 
4 DUKE YONGE, Regius Professor of Modern History in 
Queen's College, Belfast. 

“ Professor Yonge's life of Marie Antoivette supplies in a most 
attractive and readable | shape all the latest information respecting 
this unfortunste Queen.”—Caure 

HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Collection of Valuable rocks, including the Library of a 
gyman. 


[ BSSBS. PUT rick & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 

M 1, and Two Following Days, a COL chert et 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the LIBR a 
CLERGY MAN, comprising the Bible in Englyshe (C —-—- ¢ & = 
Bible), Printed by E. Whiteburch, 15°9 (a sound and near! fect 
copy '—Hume’s England, Bowyer's splendid edition, 10 vols Eden 
son's Heraldry, 2 vols. interleaved with MS. additions—Ve 
Gallery—Gruner’s Bas-Reliefs—Stephens’s Old Northern Runie Mone- 
ments of Scandinavia and England, 2 vols.—Skelton’s Engraved Ilius- 
trations of Oxfordshire. large paper, India proofs—Constable's ish 
Landsca Scenery —‘ almet, 4 ommentaire sur la Bible, 9 vola.— 
Foxe's Martyrs —! algrave’s English Commonwealth, 2 vole —Browne 
Willis’s English Caihedrals, 4 vole.—Knight’s England, § vola— 
Pictorial Shakepere, 2 vols —Book of Gems, 3 vols.—Archso! 
Journal, 9 vols —Johnson's Works (Oxford Classics), i1 vols.—Albin’s 
Natural History of Birds and Insects, 4 vols. umphrey’s British 
Moths, 2 vole.— De Candolle’s Prodromus stematis Natural 
17 vola.—“porting by Nimrod—Transactions of the Royal Society o 
Edinburgh, 1844-60— Journal of the Reyal Society of England, 164-72 

W orks of Farming—Dibdio’s Tour in the Northern Counties of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, 2 vols.—Works relating to Cornwall and Devon- 
shire—Chinese Books, &c. 


( vatalogues on a receipt of ‘two stamps. 


oT, CHAPMAN, 


HERALDIC ENGRAVER, 
SQUARE. 


MONDAY, 


STATIONER, DIE SINKER, 


54, LEICESTER 


MONOGRAM PAPER Always Ready. A SAMPLE BOX, omnia 
ing 5 Quires (120 Shee*s) of Superfine Note Paper and Wo 
Envelupes to mateh. all stamped with any two Tnitiais design ee 
Monogram in the most fashionable colours. Post free, 54 stamps. 

A STEEL ADDRESS DIE ENGRAVED and 10 Quires (240 Sheets) 
of unglazed thick Vellum Note Paper, stamped with Address of 
eny length in fashionable colours, all sent free on receipt 
Post-office Order for 10s, 

The ROYAL IRISH LINEN NOTE PAPER. 
The IMPERIAL TREASURY NOTE PAPER. 
The BASKERVILLE VELLUM WOVE NOTE 
The NEW TINTED REPP NOTE. 

In all Shades of Colour. 


Samples of the above Post Free. 


T. CHAPMAN, 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


FAC-SIMILE PRINTING 


BY ZUCCATO’S PATENT 


PAPYROGRAPH,, 
By means of this Invention any one can print, in an ordinary 
Copying Press, 
Hundreds of Fac-simijle Copies of 
CIRCULARS, NOTICES, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, 
Direct from a written sheet of paper. 
The PAPYROGRAPH is in use in numerous Government Offices, 
Public Companirs, Railways, Banks, Insurance Companies, 
and about 2,000 Mercantile Firms. 
The Process may be seen daily in operation. and Price List and 
Specimens obtained at the Office of 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF (late Zuccato & Co.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, London, W.C 


(GENTLEM EN desirous of having their ‘Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
be pm bee ps x belitiancy and elasticity gratifying alike to the sense 
of sight a uch. 


EWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB'S SAFES give 
the greatest security from the attacks of burglars, and are also 
fire resisting. Patent wy and Detector Locks. Illustrated Price 
i a 2 UBB A SON, 57, St. al’s Chy 
Cc mes's Street, 8.W.; 23, Lord Street, Liverpool; 
6", Cross Street, Manchester; and Wolverh ampton. 





Erc., 














